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Much Mafficking 


that the revolution in journalism asso- 

ciated with the names of Harmsworth, 
Newnes and Pearson, towards the close of 
the nineteenth century, had the effect of 
debasing popular taste and perverting the 
uses of literacy. All the so-called faults of 
the modern “ yellow press” are apt to be 
traced to the work of Lord Northcliffe and 
his contemporaries. Historically, this is an 
erroneous ascription. As our contributor, 
Mr. H. J. Perkin, shows in this issue of 
History Today, stories of violence, sex and 
crime were long the staple of the popular 
press before the age of mass circulation 
began. An admirer of Bell’s Weekly 
Viessenger, a barber by trade, found it as 
‘ly as 1828, “. . . full of everything— 
idents, markets, boxing, Bible societies, 
rse-racing, child murders, the theatres, 
eign wars, Bow Street reports, and Day- 
rd-Martin’s blacking.” If one adds to this 
cinema, television and football pools, it 
omes a pretty fair description of the 
‘tents of many Sunday newspapers in 
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1957. What, then, our contributor asks, 
was the “‘ Harmsworth revolution?” The 
electoral Reform Acts of the nineteenth 
century had made politics, domestic and 
foreign, the business of everybody. Harms- 
worth and his competitors set out to keep 
the ordinary elector informed on _ the 
nation’s business. Their success may be 
measured by considering the reaction of the 
public to the Boer War. This was the first of 
Britain’s major conflicts in which disasters 
and triumphs in the field were almost 
simultaneously made known through the 
press to millions of citizens at home. One 
result of the widespread emotions thus 
aroused was the frenzied celebration of 
Mafeking night. If the excesses on that 
occasion may be blamed upon the effects of 
popular journalism, there are other matters 
that may be set to the credit side of the 
account. One of these was the general out- 
cry against the British concentration camps 
in South Africa. It may be thought that the 
righting of this wrong, largely through press 
agitation, excuses much Mafficking. 
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A Broadside published on April 28th, 1845 


By H. J. PERKIN 


A random sample of sensational headlines in the local press of the 1850's reads 
as follows: “ Horrible Matricide Near Birkenhead ”’; “‘ Rape by an Ex-Lover ” 
“ Frightful Boiler Explosion”; “ The Mysterious Fruits of Secret Love.” 


O HISTORICAL MYTH DIES HARDER than 
Ne belief that the modern popular 
. press grew up in direct response’ to the 
troduction of State education in 1870. In the 
rds of Lord Northcliffe’s latest biographer, 
Forster’s Education Act had made the 
quisition of the hitherto privileged arts of 
aiding and writing universally compulsory, 
d a Conservative Prime Minister, Lord 
lisbury, had made them free of all costs to 
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parents. So, by the time that Harmsworth 
began his adventures as a popular editor he 
had, ready and eager to be exploited, a vast 
reading public of youthful citizens who had 
learnt to read over the previous twenty years.” 
“In 1880,” R. C. K. Ensor writes, “ ten years 
after Forster’s Education Act, a branch manager 
of a fancy-goods business, named George 
Newnes, became aware that the new schooling 
was creating a new class of potential readers— 








people who had been taught to decipher print 
without learning much else, and for whom the 
existing newspapers, with their long articles, 
long paragraphs, and all-round demands on the 
intelligence and imagination, were quite un- 
suited. To give them what they felt they wanted 
he started in that year a little weekly, well des- 
cribed by its name, 7it-Bits.” For the his- 
torian of The Times, “ Tit-Bits at a copper fell 
exactly within the intellectual and financial 
reach of a generation new to reading.” For 
Newnes’ assistant, Alfred Harmsworth, it was 
a short step, via Answers (1888), to the founding 
of the Daily Mail, and the inauguration of the 
modern “ yellow press.” The myth is especially 
dear to the rival “ quality press ”: the reviews 
of Richard Hoggart’s recent book, The Uses of 
Literacy, all stressed “‘ the compulsory literacy 
of 1870.” 

However attractive to intellectual amour- 
propre or the perennial nostalgia for an imagin- 
ary past before cultural standards were debased, 
the belief rests on very slender foundations. 
On the one hand, the origins of the popular 
press go back far beyond 1870. On the other, 
it took much longer than a generation for the 
cheap London dailies to become the staple 
reading at the levels occupied by the illiterate 
before 1870. The rise of the mass-circulation 
dailies was an important phase in the history of 
journalism ; but it was not the complete revolu- 
tion it is usually supposed. In the dramatic 
form in which it is traditionally stated, and 
from which it receives its supposed significance, 
‘the belief in a direct causal connection between 
the 1870 Education Act and the “‘ Harmsworth 
revolution” is almost pure myth, without 
foundation in fact. 

The belief implies that the working class, 
who today form most of the readership of the 
cheap London dailies, were largely illiterate 
before 1870. The assumption makes nonsense 
of the history of the previous hundred years. 
As Professor Aspinall and Dr. R. K. Webb have 
shown, the fears of English governments from 
the anti-Jacobin to the Chartist period, from 
the younger Pitt to Lord John Russell, were 
grounded in the knowledge that large numbers 
of working men could read, and had access to 
inflammatory propaganda. The stamp duty on 
newspapers was increased between 1789 and 
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1815 from 1$d. to 4d., making the final pr 
7d., for the express purpose of discouragi 
their circulation among the reading poor. T 
press and the poor found ways of circumventi 
the purpose. Unstamped journals, ostensit 
containing no news, like Cobbett’s Twopen » 
Trash, were widely read. Samuel Bamford, t 
“* weaver-poet,” tells how in 1816 the writin 
of Cobbett “‘ were read on nearly every cotta: 
hearth in the manufacturing districts of Sou 
Lancashire; in those of Leicester, Derby a: 
Nottingham; also in many Scottish towns 
Artisans clubbed together to buy the Bla 
Dwarf and other “ seditious” papers. New 
papers were read aloud in ale-houses and clubs. 
In 1831, according to the Attorney-General, 
Cobbett’s Political Register, at a shilling, was 
widely read amongst the working classes. After 
the reduction of the stamp duty to a penny in 
1836, the Chartists had their own journals, like 
Ernest Jones’s People’s Paper (1852). 
Working-class Radicals were perhaps educa- 
tionally superior to their fellows. The same 
cannot be said of the London street-folk des- 
cribed by Henry Mayhew in the 1850's. 
Though they had next to no schooling, and 
few of them could read, “‘ even costermongers 
have their taste for books. They are very fond 
of hearing anyone read aloud to them, and 
listen very attentively. One man often reads 
the Sunday paper of the beershop to them, 
and on a fine summer’s evening a costermonger, 
or any neighbour who has the advantage of 
being ‘ a schollard,’ reads aloud to them in the 
courts they inhabit.”” Mayhew found the very 
prostitutes literate. Three-quarters of the 
42,000 “ disorderly prostitutes ” prosecuted in 
London in the 1850’s could at least read. 
Reading, then, if not writing, was by no 
means a privileged art before 1870. Though 
the State did not itself provide instruction 
until then, elementary education was of much 
older date. Leaving aside older and less forma! 
developments, the hundreds of charity schoo! 
founded in the eighteenth century did much t 
spread the three R’s amongst “the lowe 
orders.” The early nineteenth century saw 
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great expansion, chiefly through the agency o 


the rival religious bodies, the Society for th 
Education of the Poor according to the Principle 
of the Church of England, and the British anc 
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By courtesy of the Feoffees, Chetham’s Library, Manchester 


“* The most shocking account that ever you read in your lifetime ”’; a balladmonger of the 1790's 
peddling “‘ A Bloody Murder” 
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LADY ERNESTINA DYSART forced by her husband to lift her lover’s corpse out of a bath. 


From G. W. M. Reynolds’s serial (1850-56), “ 


Foreign Schools Society. For those children 
who could not attend day-schools, Sunday 
schools expanded rapidly from 1780. With 
their emphasis on Bible study as the main 
foundation of moral conduct, they had a con- 
siderable influence on literacy. Some of them 
even taught writing, though against opposition. 
In 1833 a group of cotton operatives in Glossop, 
Derbyshire, unable to persuade the existing 
Sunday schools to teach their children to write, 
founded their own, and met, for lack of other 
accommodation, in the largest local public 
house. 

By 1818, it is estimated, there were 675,000 
children attending day-schools, and nearly 
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Mysteries of the Court of London” 


half a million attending Sunday schools in 


England and Wales, though, of course, they 


overlapped. By Horace Mann’s educationa! 
census of 1851 there were over two million and 
nearly 25 million respectively—that is, abou 
one child in three under the age of fifteen was 
attending a day-school. Since few working- 
class children attended for more than one o1 
two years, a much larger proportion receivec 
some instruction. In the twenty years befor< 
1870 the numbers expanded still further as th« 
State increased its financial aid until it bore < 
larger share of the costs than the voluntary 
bodies and the parents together. The 187¢ 
Act was not a beginning but a point on : 
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st -dily rising scale. If the average avtendance 
at ublic elementary schools almost quadrupled 
be veen 1870 and 1901, only part of the in- 
cr ise represented children not previously 
ec. cated. Apart from the growth of the child 
peoulation, most of it was due to the longer 
sc ool-life of most children—six or seven years 
in:tead of two or three. 

Chose who attended neither day-school nor 
Sunday school were not always illiterate, for 
they were not necessarily mentally backward, 
and in an age of self-help might teach them- 
selves with the help of parents or friends. It is 
not surprising, then, to find that, as early as 
1841, two-thirds of the bridegrooms and more 
than half the brides could sign the marriage 
register. By 1871, before the board schools 
could have affected them, four-fifths of the 
men and three-quarters of the women could do 
so, while in Scotland the figures were even 
better. This is not proof that they could 
read, but it is circumstantial evidence. It is 
reinforced by contemporary surveys, like that 
of the Manchester and Salford Educational 
Aid Society in 1865 in New Cross and 
St. Michael’s wards: “half the youthful 
population were unable to write, and about one- 
quarter unable to read”—in other words, 
three-quarters were literate. Dr. R. K. Webb 
who, in The British Working Class Reader, 
1790-1840, has made the most exhaustive 
study of the subject, concluded that in the 
1840’s, though with great local variation, 
between two-thirds and three-quarters of the 
working class, and possibly more of the men, 
could read. It is clear that in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, a generation before the school 
boards appeared, there was a reading public 
large enough to have supported a popular press 
of considerable size. 

The myth that a generation of new readers 
called forth the popular press thus reduces itself 
to the improbable claim that the early half- 
penny London dailies were chiefly supported 
by the third or less of the population which 
became literate between 1870 and 1900. It is 
reasonable to assume that most of these be- 
longed to the lower strata of the working class. 

is just these levels that Charles Booth and 
Seebohm Rowntree found living in poverty. 

Booth’s London in the early eighties over 
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thirty per cent of the population belonged to 
the poor and the very poor. In Rowntree’s 
York, in 4899, very nearly the same proportion 
were in primary or secondary poverty. It is 
extremely improbable that the purchasers of 
the Edwardian halfpenny dailies came mainly 
from among those who could not afford enough 
food to keep them in health, and had nothing 
to spare for inessentials. If they read them in 
ale-houses or at second hand, they could 
hardly have had much effect on the character 
and circulations of the new papers. 

Again, if the new dailies were already reach- 
ing so low for their subscribers, whence came 
the huge subsequent increases in newspaper 
circulations ? Earlier estimates of total circu- 
lations are unreliable, but since 1920 the 
national dailies have increased in circulation 
from less than 54 to over 16 million. At the 
earlier date less than two families in three 
purchased a national morning paper. It was 
not until the Second World War that the sales 
of national dailies overtook the number of 
households in the country. Sunday circula- 
tions, significantly, did so by the First World 
War; but theirs is an older story to which we 
must return. It took up to half a century for 
the popular daily press as created—or re- 
modelled—by Harmsworth to absorb the new 
readers produced by State education. 

Without universal education, of course, the 
mass-circulation press could not exist. To that 
extent a causal thread, beginning long before 
1870 and ending long after 1896, runs through 
both Forster’s Act and the founding of the 
Daily Mail. Reduced to these terms, the con- 
nection between the two becomes a truism of 
egregious triviality. For all the significance 
left in it, the myth collapses under the weight 
of the evidence. 

Its collapse, however, leaves us with two 
further problems. Where, if not in “ the 
Harmsworth revolution,” are the origins of the 
popular press to be found ? Secondly, allow- 
ing that the rise of the mass-circulation dailies 
was an important stage in the history of the 
press, to what causes must it be attributed ? 

The origins of the popular press go back long 
before Northcliffe. They are to be found, in 
part at least, where the most casual reader of 
nineteenth-century newspapers would expect 








to find them—in the press itself. The belief 
that all or even most newspapers before the 
Daily Mail were uniformly high-toned, serious 
and unbiased will not survive even a cursory 
reading of them. Long articles, long para- 
graphs, few headlines and fewer illustrations 
they may have had; but their demands on the 
intelligence and the imagination are easy to 
exaggerate. The Report of the Royal Commis- 
ston on the Press (1949), the most considered 
critique of the modern popular press, has two 
major criticisms to make of its performance: 
that devotion to truth and absence of political 
bias were not maintained by most papers at 
the highest possible standards, and that they 
contained too much triviality and sensational- 
ism, resulting from the desire to provide 
excitement and to “ minister to the imaginative 
gratification of the reader.”” The same criticisms 
were, with justice, made of the nineteenth- 
century press. 

The historian W. E. H. Lecky, writing in 
1882 before “the Harmsworth revolution,” 
saw a very few men in control of the press 
acquiring a greater influence than most res- 
ponsible statesmen. ‘‘ They constitute them- 
selves the mouthpiece and representative of 
the nation, and they are often accepted as such 
throughout Europe. They make it their task 
to select, classify and colour the information, 
and to supply the opinions of their readers, and, 
as comparatively few men have the wish or the 
power or the time to compare evidence and 
weigh arguments, they dictate absolutely the 
conclusions of thousands. If they cannot alto- 
gether make opinion, they can at least exag- 
gerate, bias, and influence it.” Their success 
came from writing down to the level of their 
readers: “A knack of clever writing, great 
enterprise in bringing together the kind of 
information which amuses or interests the 
public, tact in catching and following the first 
symptoms of change of opinions, a skilful 
pandering to popular prejudice, malevolent 
gossip, sensational falsehood, coarse descrip- 
tions, vindictive attacks on individuals, nations, 
or classes, are the elements of which many great 
newspaper ascendancies have been mainly 
built.” 

These strictures, with their familiar ring for 
modern ears, are fully borne out by the evi- 





dence. Lack of political bias was rare, even n 
the most reputable papers. Comment on po i- 
tical opponents was frankly partisan. “ Nr 
Babbletongue Macaulay,” said The Times >f 
the early forties, was “ hardly fit to fill up one 
of the vacancies that have occurred by tie 
lamentable death of Her Majesty’s two favouri-e 
monkeys.” In a Corn Law debate in 1842, 
according to the Manchester Chronicle aid 
Salford Standard, “‘ Lord John Russell, whether 
from mere presumptuous imbecillity [sic] or 
from treachery, ignominiously broke down :n 
the midst of his argument.”” For the Manchest-r 
Courier and Lancashire General Advertize’, 
Mr. Gladstone, “ stumping it at Chester ”’ in 
support of his son’s candidature on Derby Day, 
1865, when every gentlemanly statesman wes 
at Epsom, was “ the prince of the humbugs of 
the present day; and . . . we never knew a time 
in which humbug was so rampant as it is at 
present.” 

Headlines, though restricted to a single 
column, could wring every drop of sensation 
out of the news. A random sample from the 
local press around mid-century reads as 
follows: “‘ HORRIBLE MATRICIDE NEAR BIRKEN- 
HEAD ”’; “‘ RAPE BY AN Ex-Lover ”’, “‘ FRIGHT- 
FUL BOILER EXPLOSION; MELANCHOLY Loss oO! 
Lire’; ““ THE MysTER1Ious FRuITS OF SECRE! 
Love ”’; and ‘‘ MELANCHOLY DESTRUCTION 0! 
A CHILD BY ITS MOTHER, WHILE FRANTIC WITH 
PAIN.” 

The verbatim reports of sensational legal! 
cases, which today form the Sunday reading of 
a large part of the population, were a Victorian 
staple at a higher level of society. In an attack 
on the “ attractive and lucrative indecency o! 
The Times” in 1864, the Saturday Revie 
remarked, ‘““ We want a Moral Sewers Com- 
mission. To purify the Thames is something 
but to purify The Times would be a greater boor 
to society. . . . The unsavoury reports of th« 
Divorce Courts, the disgusting details of 
harlotry and vice, the filthy and nauseous annals 
of the brothel, the prurient letters of adulterers 
and adulteresses, the modes in which intrigues 
may be carried out, the diaries and meditations 
of married sinners, these are now part of our 
domestic life.” 

Working men rarely read The Times. What 
did they read ? Local papers were more in 
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SIR DOUGLAS HUNTINGDON, BART., rescuing ARIADNE VARIAN from a conflagration. 
From Reynolds’s *‘ Mysteries of the Court of London” 


touch with what they knew. Published usually 
once or twice a week, they could be read and 
passed on before they were out of date. When 
penny morning papers appeared about the time 
of the repeal of the stamp duty in 1855, most 
orking men had neither the time nor the 
oney for them. In some areas, an attempt was 
made to reach them with the halfpenny evening 
per, the first being The Events, “a Daily 
‘.ewspaper for the MILLION,” which appeared 
Liverpool in 1855. It was not a success; but 
hers in Liverpool, Manchester, South Shields 
d elsewhere did succeed; and in many places 


a halfpenny press was available to the working 
class long before the Dazly Mail. 

Without doubt, the preferred reading of the 
Victorian working classes was the Sunday press. 
Published once a week at a moment when, if at 
all, the working man had both leisure and 
money, the Sunday paper was the true pro- 
genitor of the popular press. In 1828, when 
newspapers were at 7d., Toby Tims, the barber, 
quoted in Blackwood’s Magazine, got Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger “ from a neighbour, who has 
it from his cousin in the Borough, who, I 
believe, is the last reader of a club of fourteen.” 











The Royal Commission found that the events 
which had the greatest news-value for the 
modern popular press were “ those concerning 
sport, followed by news about people, news of 
strange or amusing adventures, tragedies, 
accidents, and crimes, news, that is, whose 
sentiment or excitement brings some colour to 
life.” Bell’s Weekly Messenger, according to 
Toby Tims, was “a most entertaining paper, 
and beats all for news. In fact, it is full of 
everything, sir—every, every thing—accidents 
—charity sermons—markets—boxing—Bible 
societies—horse-racing—child murders—the 
theatres—foreign wars—Bow-street reports— 
and Day-and-Martin’s blacking.” 

By 1854, before they brought their price 
down to a penny at the repeal of the stamp duty, 
Lloyd’s Weekly News (1842) and the News of the 
World (1843) had achieved circulations of 
100,090, and Reynolds’ News (1850) was not far 
behind. Over the next half-century Lioyd’s, 
the prototype of the modern popular newspaper, 
outclassed all the rest, rising to 900,000 in 1890, 
when Reynolds’ had little more than a third the 
circulation, and the News of the World had sunk 
to 30,000. In 1896, when the Daily Mail began 
to appear, Lioyd’s reached a million, the first 
newspaper to do so. In popular appeal the 
Sunday press always led the way. In 1920 the 
total circulation was 13} million—more than 
one for every family in the country. The new 
readers created by State education, like most 
working-class readers before them, turned first 
to the Sunday press. 

Even the Sunday press does not exhaust the 
favourite reading of the Victorian working- 
class, or the origins of the popular press. Until 
surprisingly late in the nineteenth century there 
was, at the lowest levels of society, a thriving 
indigenous literature of street-ballads, broad- 
sheets and chapbooks. Sold in the countryside 
by pedlars or chapmen and in the towns by 
itinerant street-singers, they were the natural 
vehicle for the information and entertainment 
of a lively, inquisitive people for whom the 
sung or spoken word meant more than the 
written. They were a complete literature in 
themselves: “ cock-crows ” or romances, nur- 
sery rhymes, songs sentimental like the often- 
printed “‘ Drink to me Only,” or humorous like 
“Pretty Polly Perkins of Paddington Green.” 
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In 1856 Jemmy Catnach’s successor at tie 
Seven Dials Press stocked more than fc 


r 
thousand different titles. The most popu ir 
were the gallows-sheets, which had been kno n 
to sell 40,000 copies at an execution: execrab e, 
moralizing verses on the murderer—Palmer 
the Rugeley poisoner, Mrs. Maybrick, Bur <e 
and Hare, and others whose fame still lives, 
Sporting events, especially prize-fights, we-e 
favourite topics. News of any kind was a best- 
seller. Every notable event produced its crop 
of ballads: the Nore mutiny, the battles of 
Trafalgar, Waterloo, Navarino, Inkerman, and 
the rest, the various coronations, the “ Happy 
Reform ” of 1832, Queen Victoria’s marriage 
and the birth of every royal baby, Corn Law 
Repeal, the Great Exhibition, and so on. 
Peel’s Income Tax in 1842 provoked a ballad of 
Gilbertian measure: 


“Oh! poor old Johnny Bull has his Cup of 
Sorrow full, 
And what with underfeeding him, and leaching 
him, and bleeding him, 
Though overdrained before, he must lose a 
little more, 
He’ll now be bled again by the Income Tax.” 


The standard of comment was hard-hitting 
and uninhibited. The rhymers thought nothing 
of advising the Queen in the interests of the 
Exchequer to “do it no more”; of accusing 
* little Al, the royal pal,” thought to oppose the 
Crimean War, of being a Russian; or of spread- 
ing malicious gossip about “ Margaret Slack 
and the Prince of Wales.” The “‘ human angle ” 
was the basic approach; “ And my love fell 
with Nelson upon that very day” is a fair 
example. Sex, violence and crime were the 
most favoured ingredients and the moral tone 
grew shriller as the prurience increased. But 
what gives the street-ballad an even stronger 
claim to the ancestry of the popular press is the 
eye-catching, sensational lay-out. Black head- 
lines and garish illustration begin with th« 
ballads. A villainous woodcut is captioned b\ 
“* SHOCKING RAPE AND Murper.” Another ha 
“* SELF DESTRUCTION OF FEMALE BY THROWIN( 
HERSELF OFF THE MONUMENT.” “ THE IRIS! 
NEW POLICEMEN” shows a prisoner being 
bludgeoned in a Dublin police station, while 
““ PENAL SERVITUDE FOR Mrs. Maysrick: She 
Will Not Have To Climb Golden Stairs ’ 
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Horrible and Bar-bar -ous Murder of Poor 


JAEL DENNY, 
THE ILL-FATED VICTIM OF THOMAS DRORY. 


An example of street-art from HENRY MAYHEW’S “‘ London Labour and the London Poor,” 1861 


needs no illustration. The street-ballad beats 
the modern “ yellow press ” in vulgarity, sensa- 
tionalism, moral indignation, outspokenness 
and, above all, robustness. 

Apart from the similarity of interests, style 
and audience, it is possible to show something 
like a continuity of readership from the street- 
literature to the Sunday paper, and so to the 
modern popular press. The link is provided by 
the penny serial novels. Romantic or heroic, 
lush or violent, and garnished with a woodcut, 
the serial novel showed that the market could 
v€ more continuously exploited. _ Illiterate 
costermongers, Mayhew was told, would go 
mad if they could not learn “‘ about the picture.” 
‘ What they love best to listen to—and, indeed, 
what they are most eager for—are Reynolds’ 
periodicals, especially the ‘ Mysteries of the 

‘ourt ’,” he was told by the men who read to 
hem; “ They’ve got tired of Lloyd’s blood- 
tained stories, and I’m satisfied that, of all 
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London, Reynolds is the most popular man 
among them.” Edward Lloyd and G. W. M. 
Reynolds are a personal link between the street- 
literature and the popular press. Having learnt 
their trade and their audience with the serial 
novel, they developed the Sunday papers 
named after them. 

The line runs back, then, from the modern 
popular press, through Liloyd’s Weekly and 
Reynolds’ News and the penny novels to the 
street-ballads. And the street-ballads themselves 
have an ancestry almost as old as print- 
ing. Before newspapers existed, the sixteenth- 
century ballads, full of monstrous births, lewd 
romances, popish plots, famine, war and pestil- 
ence, and the accessions and deaths of princes, 
were an established tradition. News-ballads 
threw up news-pamphlets, and they in their 
turn, by publishing under a continuing name 
and date-line, the corantos of the 1620’s. The 
ballads were thus the progenitors not only of 











Picture Post Library 


From the serial novel to the Sunday paper: 
G. W. M. REYNOLDS, 1814-1879 


the popular but of all the newspaper press. 
When in the mid-nineteenth century they 
finally threw up the popular Sunday paper to 
cater for the last and lowest layers of society, 
they cut off their own blood-supply. By the 
seventies they had withered, by the eighties 
almost disappeared—but Lloyd’s and Reynolds’ 
were sclling by the hundred thousand. 

There still remains the problem of “ the 
Harmsworth revolution.” If a flourishing 
popular press existed before the advent of 
Harmsworth, to what can we attribute his 
achievement, the inauguration of the mass- 
circulation daily ? For it was an achievement, 
marking a major turning-point in newspaper 
history. It has been flagrantly misrepresented. 
Neither the Daily Mail nor the Daily Mirror— 
nor, for that matter, even 77t-Bits—lowered the 
standards of popular journalism. If anything, 
they raised them. T77t-Bits and Answers may 
have been put together with scissors and paste; 
but they were putting together snippets of 
wholesome, edifying information. Newnes, 
Pearson and Harmsworth were working for a 
public as restless and self-improving as them- 





selves. Samuel Smiles is their godfather. T) e 
Mail, the Express and the Mirror, in their ear y 
days at least, were purveyors of daily news ar i 
comment of a scope and quality hitherto u: - 
available at less than twice the price. Supe - 
ficial, biased, trivial, sensational perhaps, th: y 
were none the less paragons by the side of t! e 
street-literature and many earlier news-shee s 
—not to mention some of the newsless new: - 
papers of today. 

The achievement of Harmsworth is that he 
did for the newspaper what Leverhulme did 
for soap, or Ford for the motor-car. He found 
a product ripe for exploitation by mass-produc- 
tion methods. The Sunday press had shown its 
possibilities. He raised its quality to a uniforn 
level, cheapened it, and sold it by the million. 
In the process he built himself, like them, a 
great commercial empire, to be imitated by 
others. He could only do so because of the 
enormous economic opportunities created by 
the social changes going on around him. For 
half a century before 1896, and with increasing 
speed in the great price-fall of the last twenty 
years, real incomes had been rising for the lower 
middle and working classes. For many of them, 
though not yet for the poorest, that meant a larger 
surplus after meeting necessities. This was an 
opportunity for the supplier of mass-consumer 
goods—soap, groceries, haberdashery, and the 
like—which made more than one millionaire’s 
fortune. Part of the surplus was spent on a 
daily newspaper, as well as the Sunday and the 
local press. The early readers of the Daily Mail 
were the lower middle and the “ respectable ” 
working classes. As layer after social layer rose 
out of poverty in the twentieth century, so the 
London morning press expanded to meet it, 
and adjusted its appeal. 

The modern popular press is a phenomenon 
grounded in social and economic fact. It was 
not so much State education as the expansion 
and redistribution of the national income, which 
at every stage has fed and nourished it. If the 
morals, taste and truthfulness of this wayward 
mistress of the public are no better then they 
should be, that is not because they have 
declined. Rather is it because, since the days 
of the broadsheet ballads, the penny novels and 
the Victorian Sunday press, they have not 
progressed enough. 
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at the end of the Bronze Age of Greece 

was no isolated incident. The influence 
and power of Mycenae had spread throughout 
the Eastern Mediterranean during the four- 
teenth and the first half of the thirteenth 
century, but then signs of insecurity begin to 
make themselves apparent. The fortifications 
of Mycenae and Tiryns were strengthened and 
remodelled so as to protect the access to water 
supplies. Archaeologists have also observed 
symptoms of a decline in techniques, and 
regional exclusiveness begins to impair the 
essential cultural unity which marks the heyday 
of Mycenae. The Bronze Age of Greece ends 
with the storming and firing of all the major 
- strongholds of Mycenaean power. The site of 
the Palace of Nestor was never again occupied 
by human habitations. 

This agony of Mycenae was part of a catas- 
trophe that afflicted much of the Near East at 
this time. The empire of the Hittites was 
swept away, and the onrush of the invasion by 
land and sea was checked only at the gates of 
Egypt, when Rameses III hurled back the 
Peoples of the Sea. The conflagration, which 
consumed the Palace of Nestor and marked the 
end of Mycenaean power in the western Pelo- 
ponnese, had one fortunate consequence for 
modern scholarship: it preserved the clay 
tablets in the archives room. These were made 
of sun-dried clay and were never intended to 
last for any length of time. The only indica- 
tions of chronology that occur in them are 
names of months and the expressions “ this 
year,” “last year” and “next year.” One 
important set of documents, indeed, survives 
in two versions; and it is apparent that, at the 
time the blow fell, the palace scribes had been 
engaged in making a consolidated fair-copy 
from earlier file-slips and jottings. It is clear 
that the documents which Professor Blegen 
has recovered are the records of the current 
year of the disaster. The question poses itself 
whether the tablets contain any signs of aware- 
ness of the coming catastrophe. The progress 
of research has gradually uncovered a picture 
of a society in the throes of total mobilization. 

Scholars were clear from the beginning that 
the tablets which list large numbers of women 
with their male and female children, usually 
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Homer and Mycenae 
II 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
PYLOS 


Among the ruins of ancient Pylos— 
which, together with all the other major 
strongholds of Mycenaean power, was 
destroyed at the end of the Hellenic 
Bronze Age—a library of clay 
tablets has come to light, depicting a 
threatened society “‘ in the throes 
of total moblization.” 


By L. R. PALMER 


carrying occupational names such as “ bath- 
pourers,” showed that we are dealing with a 
slave-owning society. A recent study of the 
handwriting has shown that two scribes were 
concerned with drawing up the inventory, and 
that each had a definite task. It appears that 
the women and children in question were being 
concentrated in two main centres; and it has 
been plausibly argued that these were evacua- 
tion centres. Notes added to some of the 
tablets, such as the one recording “ sons of the 
X women, willing to act as rowers,” give some 
indication of an emergency, which harmonizes 
with the total picture. 

Prominent in the records is the activity of 
the bronze smiths. We have one series of 
tablets recording the allocation of bronze to 
nearly three hundred smiths in some twenty- 
three places. The amount allocated—and we 
are far from having the complete archives— 
is sufficient, according to Ventris’s calculations. 
for over half a million arrow heads. In another 
tablet the “ mayors ” and other officials of the 
sixteen tributary towns of Pylos are required 
to deliver bronze for arrow heads and spear 
tips. Some of these officials are religious func- 
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By courtesy of the Illustrated London ! 
Reconstruction of the Palace of Nestor, as it may have appeared about 1200 B.C., by Alan Sorrell 
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Map showing the line of 
coas' defended by the last 
1er Kin. « of Pylos 
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Seals from Pylos. ABOVE: Bull or water-buffalo 
ABOVE RIGHT: Flying duck 


RIGHT: Woman offering lilies at an altar, which bears 
olive branches and the horns of consecration 


tionaries, and the amounts of metal are quite 
trivial. One plausible explanation is that the 
bronze in question belongs to shrines, perhaps 
votive offerings; and this tablet may be some 
indication that the bottom of the barrel was 
being scraped in an emergency. 

The most remarkable historical document 
that has so far emerged from the archives of the 
Pylian palace details the military preparations 
made to guard against an attack from the sea. 
The document is headed: “‘ How the watchers 
are guarding the coastal areas.” It goes on to 
list in successive paragraphs the military units 
and their commanders, enumerates certain in- 
dividuals who are presumably officers, and then 
the sector of the coast assigned, together with 
the number of men in the sector. At intervals 
we read, “‘ with them is Count So-and-so ”’; 
and these prominent figures with their long 
double names are interpreted as being ‘“‘ Com- 
panions ” of the King, who are there to ensure 
liaison between the palace and the units in the 
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field. Many of the names recorded are familiar 
from heroic legend and from later Greek 
sources. Thus one of the “ counts ”’ is called 
Alectryon the son of Eteocles, while an Orestes 
figures among the officers. 

From the geographical indications it has 
been possible to piece together some idea of the 
line of coast that the palace of Pylos was attemp- 
ting to defend. It stretches roughly from the 
mouth of the Alpheus, not far from Olympia, 
right round the coast of Messenia as far as the 
river Nedon near Kalamata, where in 1944 
German troops had been led to expect a land- 
ing which never materialized. The destructioi 
of the Palace of Nestor in the year when the 
defence preparations were recorded is eloquent 
testimony that the expected attack was success- 
ful. Other tablets give us a glimpse of how the 
waiting Pylian soldiers arrayed themselves for 
the battle; and some of the specifications in- 
cidentally illuminate Homeric descriptions o! 
the heroic panoply. 
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an 
common type of helmet is described as 
four phaloi ” 


rgumentation of the doubters: 


‘he Achaean warrior of the Homeric poems 
haracteristically ‘“‘ bronze-tunicked,” and 
rasted in the traditional formula with the 
irse-taming Trojans.” Shirts of mail are 
wn from the Near East from about 1500 
onwards, and this would appear to offer an 
juate explanation of the Homeric epithet. 
s a curious fact, however, that little or no 
e of bronze plates or scales has been found 
s3ronze Age tombs in Greece. This has en- 
raged some analysts of Homer to find 
iarks of lateness ” in passages which men- 
, the bronze corslet. A single tablet from 
os has been sufficient to dispel the elaborate 
it lists five 
slets which are designated by the word 


rarded as a late insertion in Homer—thorex. 


it merely this, but other armoury tablets 


ctually list the number of bronze plates in the 
parate items of the outfit. 
eads: 


A typical example 


Corslet: 1. Plates: larger-sized: 20, smaller-sized: 
10, of the helmet: 4, cheekpieces: 2. 


ie entry relating to the helmet clears up yet 
other Homeric technical term, for one 
“ having 


tryphaleia). The two cheek- 
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pieces, again, figure in a passage from the 
Odyssey where Eupeithes is struck with a spear 
“through the helmet with its bronze cheek- 
pieces.” 

The offensive weapons of the Homeric 
warrior were the throwing spear and the sword. 
Both items appear in the new inventories, the 
sword in the Knossos tablets being designated 
by the typical Homeric word phasganon. 
Homeric swords are characteristically “ silver- 
riveted ”: “‘ around his shoulders he slung the 
bronze sword with its silver rivets.” This 
epithet has been linked with the silver-plated 
rivets found in tombs of the Shaft Grave period 
at Mycenae. Later, silver plating seems to have 
gone out of fashion and gold-plated rivets were 
substituted, a practice that continued through- 
out the Mycenaean period. These findings of 
the archaeologists have been strikingly con- 
firmed by a Pylos tablet which lists two swords 
—they are, incidently, referred to not by the 
Knossian term, but by the later Greek word for 
sword—xiphos. In smaller writing on the top 
line of the tablet we can read a summary des- 
cription of the weapons: “with gold rivets 
around the hilt.” 

What distinguishes the Homeric warrior 
above all is the chariot. This was the revolu- 
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ABOVE: The Rape of Helen, who is about to be transported overseas 
From a vase of the eighth century B.C. 


BELOW: A horseman and chariots. 
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The Sack of Troy, from an amphora of c. §§0 B.C. by Lydos 


tionary engine of war which carried the Indo- 
European invaders over wide stretches of the 
Orient in the second millennium B.c. But in 
Homer the chariot figures merely as a vehicle 
for conveying the hero to the battlefield. There 
he alights and fights on foot, while his chario- 
teer withdraws to a place of safety and waits to 
pick the warrior up again. But Nestor can and 
does remember an earlier method of fighting 
by which “ the men of old stormed cities and 
walls.” The chariots are drawn up in mass- 
formation in the front of the army and exhorted 
to keep in line, and the warriors fight with their 
spears without dismounting. This corresponds 
with what we learn about Hittite chariot 
tactics. In the Iliad, however, as usual no one 
heeds Nestor’s advice, and the Homeric battle 
is waged by lone heroic champions who range 
the battlefield and return to their waiting 
chariots. It is evident that Homeric epic pre- 
serves the memory of a fundamental change in 
military tactics. We may find some reflection 
of this in an important difference between the 
armoury tablets of Knossos and Pylos. The 
““ Palace of Minos,” some two hundred years 
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earlier than that of “ Nestor,” has yielded 
records of over four hundred chariots, either 
complete or dismantled, in addition to numer- 
ous spare parts, notably wheels. Some of the 
chariots are minutely described: 


Chariots: inlaid with ivory, fully rigged, fitted with 
reins, ivory (ornamented) head-stalls and horn bits. 


At Pylos, on the other hand, not only is the 
chariot much less in evidence, but there has 
been a significant change in terminology. The 
Knossian word Aippia meaning “horse 
(vehicle) ” is unknown, except for one trace in 
later Greek sources, and it has been replaced in 
Pylos by a word related to our English word 
““ waggon ” or “‘ wain,” a by-form of which is 
also used by Homer for the chariot. N: 
merely this, but each Pylian vehicle is assigne 
to a named individual. It is tempting to equa 
the two sets of facts with the two Homeric 
tactical strata. Knossos reflects the old-time 
massed chariots of Nestor’s reminiscence 
Pylos answers to the more typical chariot-born: 
lone champion. 

Thus equipped, the forces of the Lord cf 
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| los awaited the news of the landings from the 
Who were the enemy whose attack they 
ed to hold ? A plausible answer will 
erge if we turn to the linguistic atlas of post- 
‘cenaean Greece. In the Peloponnese the 
ycenaean dialect has shrunk to an island in 
> mountain fastness of Arcadia. On all sides 
is surrounded by Greeks speaking a Doric 
lect. The evident conclusion which these 
ts impose is supported by Greek folk- 
emory—those stories telling of the Return of 
‘ie Sons of Heracles, which is the legendary 
unterpart of the historical Dorian invasion. 
What happened afterwards ? To answer 
this question we must turn to Athens. Like 
Viycenae and Tiryns, the Acropolis, the site of 
a Mycenaean palace, “ the well-built house of 
Erechtheus,” had been the scene of feverish 
refortification in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century B.c. A squatters’ quarter outside 
the walls was hastily abandoned; and, to guard 
against the possibility of an interruption to the 
water supplies outside the walls, a shaft was 
sunk in the rock to a depth of 120 feet below the 
level of the Acropolis. Professor Bronheer has 
shown that the construction of the stairway in 
timber work, soon liable to rot, argues hurried 
preparations to meet an emergency. In fact, 
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after no very long time the stairs collapsed and 
the shaft was never used again. It is evident 
that Athens weathered the storm. 

To fill in the picture, we must again turn to 
legend. It was a proud boast of the Athenians 
that their land had never been conquered. The 
onslaught of the invading Dorian tribes was 
met in the valley of the Ilissos, and success was 
assured by the voluntary death of their King, 
Codrus. A curious feature of this traditional 
tale is that Codrus was no Athenian, but one 
of the Neleid dynasty, who had come as a 
refugee from Pylos. It is no accident that the 
Athenians revered his ancestor, Neleus, and 
his consort, Basile, in a joint sanctuary near the 
Acropolis. That Athens was a gathering 
ground and a rallying point for Mycenaean 
refugees in the troubled period of the Dorian 
invasion has received some slight confirmation 
from a new Pylos tablet. This has to be con- 
sidered along with other evidence which has 
suggested an answer to a long-standing riddle 
presented by Greek heroic names. When an 
invading people succeeds in establishing itself 
in a conquered country as a warrior aristo- 
cracy, we should expect to find the largest 
proportion of their native names among the 
earliest generation, and that as time passed 





Paris leads Helen away, from a vase by Makron, c. 500 B.C., in the Boston Museum 
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these would be diluted with foreign names as a 
result of marriage with indigenous women. 
Such is the case of the Gaulish invaders of 
Galatia in Asia Minor. Scholars have been 
puzzled to notice that the reverse is apparently 
true for Heroic Greece. Thus Atreus has not 
been analysable as an Indo-European name, 
whereas Agamemnon (“ he who abides fast ’’) 
and Menelaus (“‘ he who stays the war-host ”’) 
are perfectly transparent. Among the earlier 
generation the names ending in -eus are par- 
ticularly common. A case in point is Neleus, 
the father of Nestor. We are now in a position 
to understand both names and to see the con- 
nection between them. In the first place it 
has been shown that the names in -eus are 
nothing more than abbreviated forms of full 
names, much as we say Nicky for Nicholas. 
Moreover, it was a common practice among 
the Greeks to give the son half of his father’s 
name. Now Nestor means “the Saviour, 
Rescuer”; and there is evidence that the 
Pylians used a name meaning “ he who saves 
the war-host” corresponding in type to 
Menelaus. It is this name which in its abbre- 
viated form would appear as Neleus. Thus 
Nestor’s father had after all a good Indo- 
European name, half of which he duly be- 
queathed to his son. 

It is of interest to follow further the fortunes 
of this dynastic name. If carried to Athens it 
would assume the form Neileos. It is precisely 
this name which is given in the legends to a 
son of King Codrus, the Pylian saviour of 
Mycenaean Athens; and it was he who led the 
Greeks overseas to found the colony of Miletus 
on the seaboard of Asia Minor. The evidence 
that this name was actually used in Mycenaean 


A Minoan chariot: O6cdipus 
slaying his father. Gold bead- 
seal from Thisbé 










Pylos encourages the belief that some historic | 
reality lies at the heart of the foundation leger i 
with its Pylian connections. 

The evidence presented thus forms 3 
coherent pattern. After the entry of the fir t 
Greeks into the Balkan peninsula early in tl : 
second millennium, a dynasty of chariot lor< s 
established itself at Mycenae in the Shat 
Grave period (sixteenth century). By the en | 
of the fifteenth century Mycenae had estat - 
lished its supremacy, and during the next 
century and a half spread its influence widel 
in the eastern Mediterranean. A period of un 


certainty then set in marked by a decline of 


techniques and preoccupation with defence 
About 1200 B.c. came collapse and widespreac 
destruction, which may be reasonably attributec 
to incursions of those rude hill cousins of th: 
Mycenaeans, known later as the Dorians. Thi 
invasion, as Professor Wade-Gery has em- 
phasized, split the Greek world into two hostil« 
camps, the Dorian and the Ionian. It is this 
antagonism which stamps the Hellenic world 
of post-Mycenaean times and culminated in 
the Peloponnesian War. The traditions of 
Mycenae lived on in unconquered Athens and 
were transplanted to the new colonial world of 
Ionia. But Pylos also sent its contingents 
direct, if we may believe the early poet Mim- 
nermus of Colophon who sings of the time 
“* when we left Pylos and came by ship to lovely 
Asia.” So two streams of Mycenaean memory 
fed the poetic spring of Ionian Homer. How 
much of Mycenae was faithfully preserved in 
the glacial flow of epic tradition has been bril- 
liantly illuminated by the opening of actual 
Mycenaean archives. That we owe to Michael 
Ventris. 
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By GEORGE WOODCOCK 








\/illiam Jennings Bryan 
THE GREAT COMMONER 
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Three times Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, Bryan elo- 
quently expressed the feelings of 
the Western farmers at a time 
when the United States were first 
becoming a great international 
Power. 








From “ Woodrow Wilson 


odrow Wi " by Gerald W. Johnson, Harpers 





1944 


BRYAN speaking at Baltimore in 1912, in support of 


Woodrow Wilson 


man with a golden voice and the air of 

a Victorian tragic actor, rose into promin- 
nce as the champion of the distressed American 
rmer. Candidate of the Democrats and the 
pulists, he polled only 14,001 votes too few 

win the Presidency of the United States, 
and he did this by campaigning as a progressive 
and a reformer against the vested interests of 
Fastern financiers. In 1925 Bryan stood again 
© the eye of the world; but on this occasion 
toe stand he was taking seemed, at least to 
p ople outside the United States, a very differ- 
€ t one; now, as counsel for the prosecution in 
te celebrated Scopes case, he was defending 
t 2 right of the State of Tennessee to forbid the 
t aching of Evolution. 


[: 1896 WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, a young 
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The difference was only apparent; Bryan’s 
agrarian radicalism sprang from the same roots 
as his religious fundamentalism; and the dirt- 
farmers who crowded into Dayton to applaud 
his fight against modern scientific teachings 
belonged to that great phalanx of six million 
voters who, in election after election, had sup- 
ported his struggle against the banks and the 
railroads. 

Bryan, puzzlingly shallow as a man, was 
most significant as a manifestation of certain 
aspects of American life. With few natural 
talents beyond an oratorical gift, he inspired a 
devotion among the rural population that 
endured for three decades, and to the last 
shabby years of his life he aroused a dispropor- 
tionate fear among American conservatives. 














“LPS THAT TOUCH LIQUOR SHALL NEVER TOUCH MINED 
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From “Bryan, the Great Commoner,” by J. C. Long, Appleton, 1928 


BRYAN with grcpe-juice, THEODORE ROOSEVELT with 
milk, in the Presidential campaign of 1908 


The secret of his influence perhaps lies in his 
own remark: “‘ To lead one must be going in 
the same direction as the people.” Bryan not 
merely went in the same direction as the people 
of the American West; he also travelled at the 
same pace. The title of The Great Commoner 
by which he is still remembered was in no way 
inaccurate, since whatever greatness Bryan 
may have acquired sprang from the fact that he 
gave the feelings and hopes of ordinary men an 
expression that owed its aptness more than 
anything else to the fact that, in so many 
respects, Bryan himself was the common man 
personified. 

Bryan’s success—and his even more drama- 
tic failure—sprang from the circumstances of 
American political life during the later nine- 
teenth century. Because of the Civil War and 
the subsequent bitterness between North and 
South, there is often a tendency to regard the 
Mason-Dixon Line as the dominant American 
political frontier. In fact, a much more impor- 
tant division is formed by the Appalachian 
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watershed ; during the whole nineteenth centu y 
and long into the twentieth, the significant cla: 4 
was between the farming regions of the Mi - 
sissippi basin ana the northern states of tie 
Atlantic seaboard, dominated by industrial ar 4 
financial interests. 

The bogey of “‘ Wall Street” was conjurc 4 
up by the farmer radicals of the mid-West lor g 
before it was adopted by Pravda; and it was ovt 
of the trans-Appalachian protests against the 
money policies of the New York financier;, 
and against tariffs imposed to help Eastern 
manufacturers, that the great American reform 
movements arose. The Greenback Labour 
Party, polling a million votes out of ten million 
in 1878, the Populists gaining a similar support 
in: 1892, the Progressives attracting four 
million electors to the support of Theodore 


Roosevelt in 1912—all these were products of 


the mid-West. Andrew Jackson went to the 
White House in 1828 and Abraham Lincoln in 
1860 because they were reform candidates 
whose policies gained the votes of the people 
along the Mississippi; and it was the same 
regional following that supported Bryan 
through three presidential campaigns. Why 
Bryan failed where Jackson and Lincoln suc- 
ceeded is one of the problems I shall consider. 

Bryan was himself a mid-Westerner, born 
in 1860—the year of Lincoln’s success—in the 
small town of Salem at the southern tip of 
Illinois. It was a region of disgruntled Demo- 
crats whose Southern sympathies during the 
Civil War were ill-concealed; and Silas Bryan, 
the father of William Jennings, was a minor 
politician, distinguished by what was then con- 
sidered an eccentric incorruptibility ; his loss of 
a Congressional election was generally attri- 
buted to his refusal to contribute towards the 
bribing of voters. 

Like his son, Silas Bryan had an almost 
mystical faith in the infallibility of the will of 
the people; but his belief in the voice of God 
was even greater. As a reward for political 
services he was eventually appointed Circuit 
Court Judge, and before every hearing he 
would retire to the little room behind the bench 
and pray for guidance. Nevertheless, his 
decisions were frequently reversed by th« 
Illinois Supreme Court, and one day a la:vyer 
commented on this fact. Bryan, however, saw 
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nc reason to question the authenticity of the 
di me guidance. ‘“‘ The Supreme Court is 
w: ong, Sir,” he answered, and turned away. 

silas Bryan was not merely a lawyer and a 
pc itician; he was also a small landowner, and 
hi: sons had to work from boyhood at tending 
th cattle and tilling the fields. William 
Je .nings hated this physical toil, but the experi- 
ene made it easier for him in later years to 
understand farming people and their problems. 
Thus, in its links with agriculture and law, in 
its fundamentalist Christianity and its accept- 
ance of politics as a natural human activity, the 
environment of Bryan’s childhood provided 
the elements out of which his career would be 
constructed. 

His vocation as a political leader was already 
chosen in boyhood; the game he liked best was 
one in which he and his friends would imper- 
sonate Senators and make speeches in the 
family barn. His, indeed, was the age of oratory, 
when a politician’s success depended largely 
on his power of charming an audience with a 
good voice, sonorous phrases and few ideas; 
and it is significant that, when Bryan went to 
college in Jacksonville, Illinois, he became much 
more concerned with learning the art of public 
speaking than with gaining anything that 
might be regarded as a liberal education. 

Throughout his life, never did he show any 
evidence of an inquiring mind or of a nature 
touched by aesthetic feeling, and the narrow- 
ness of the interests he acquired in boyhood 
received no extension in manhood. Matthew 
Arnold would have seen in him an almost 
perfect example of the Philistine. 

“I found,” said Senator Pettigrew, one of his 
political associates, ‘“‘ that he was fairly well 
versed in law; that he had studied Blackstone 
ind Kent and the English precedents, but that 
1e was utterly ignorant of almost everything else 
except the Bible and the evils of intemperance; 
that his library contained almost no books what- 
ver of value to a man fitting himself to be 
President of the United States or even a member 
f a State Legislature. I also found that, while 
ulis personality was charming, whatever ability 
nature may have endowed him with had been 
iwarfed and crippled by a narrow education, and 
that he was not big enough to overcome his 


raining by continuing his investigations of men 
ind public affairs after he entered public life.” 


Bryan’s limited education certainly kept him 
¢ ser than he might otherwise have been to the 
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** A golden voice, and the air of a Victorian tragic 
actor’; BRYAN, 1860-1925, 07 his sixtieth birthday 


people he tried to represent; and this was 
doubtless an element in the appeal he made to 
them. But the qualities that form a popular 
tribune do not always make a statesman; and 
Bryan’s limited knowledge became a drag as 
soon as he stepped beyond the popular meeting 
or the party convention. 

In 1881, when he went to the Union College 
of Law in Chicago, Bryan was already speaking 
publicly at Democratic meetings, and his 
concern for oratory made him an indifferent 
student. The years after college were dis- 
couraging. Back in Jacksonville, Bryan tried 
unsuccessfully to build up a law practice. He 
would sit day after day in his office waiting for 
clients, and in one month—admittedly the 
worst—he earned $2.50. He was really little 
interested in law as a career; but he found that, 
in a society where financial success was a 
criterion of public excellence, his failure as a 
lawyer told against his success as a politician. 
He was much sought as a speaker at small 
gatherings; but when the apportionment of 
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political offices took place among the local 
Democrats Bryan’s name was quietly passed 
over. 

In 1887, after four fruitless years in Illinois, 
he migrated to Lincoln, Nebraska, west of the 
Mississippi. He could not have chosen a better 
time or a better destination for his move. The 
whole country was in a state of unrest. In New 
York Henry George, running for mayor in 1886 
on a labour ticket, had gained more votes than 
Theodore Roosevelt. Chicago was in the midst 
of the bitter labour disputes that came to a 
climax in the tragic Haymarket explosion. And, 
in the westerly prairie states, economic distress 
among the farmers had brought into being the 
militant Farmers’ Alliances out of which the 
People’s Party was to spring; through Kansas 
and Nebraska homespun orators like Sockless 
Jerry Simpson and Mary Elizabeth Lease were 
inciting the farmers against tariff policies and 
the gold standard, and exhorting them to 
** raise less corn and more Hell.” 

Bryan was little interested in urban or indus- 
trial discontent; it was one of the blind spots 
that contributed to his later defeats. But the 
discontent of the farmers was something with 
which he could sympathize, and he seems 
quickly to have understood that it presented an 
opportunity both for the Democrats and for 
himself. Up to now his political activities had 
lacked real direction ; in agrarian discontent he 
found a cause, and in the silver question a 
policy, that he could make his own. 

Here it is hardly necessary to go very deeply 
into the bimetallist controversy that was 
becoming acute in the United States at this 
period. The Eastern financiers, who controlled 
indirectly the machines of both the Republican 
and the Democratic parties, were anxious to go 
on to a gold standard like the British, which 
would have brought about a considerable 
tightening of the already scanty supply of 
currency. The farmers, who ever since the 
days of Andrew Jackson had seen in “ easier 
money ” a solution to their economic problems, 
demanded a currency based on both silver and 
gold. They were supported, naturally enough, 
by the silver magnates controlling the mountain 
states of Colorado and Nevada; and the wide 
feeling throughout the West on this issue led to 
the appearance of strong silver groups in both 
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the major parties, while the Populists ma le 
bimetallism the major demand in their p:>- 
gramme. Up to this time Bryan had thoug it 
very little about currency questions, but i¢ 
saw that his own political opportunities lay n 
the West and, since bimetallism was the bur 1- 
ing issue there, he adopted it, encourags d, 
doubtless, by the deceptive simplicity of tie 
arguments put forward by its advocates. Ff is 
own favourite reading on currency probleris 
was an elementary booklet, illustrated by simy le 
pictures, entitled Coin’s Financial School, ‘vy 
W. H. Harvey. 

Among the gaunt farmers of Nebraska, so 
much less sophisticated than the people of 
Illinois, Bryan found an audience whom he 
felt for the first time he could dominate; and 
the sense of confidence thus gained helped to 
mature him as an orator. The local Democrats 
soon recognized his value, and opportunities 
came more rapidly than he had expected. A 
faction working against the local Democratic 
boss, Stirling Morton, recruited Bryan as a 
useful figurehead, and in 1890 he gained the 
Congressional nomination. Thanks to his 
following among the farmers, he was elected. 

He made the best of this rapid change in 
fortune. Not long after his entry into the 
House of Representatives he attracted attention 
by a competent attack on tariffs; and by 
August 1893, he felt strong enough to challenge 
the leadership of the Democratic Party on the 
silver question. In 1892 Grover Cleveland had 
been elected President, and his Democratic 
followers assumed that he would defer to 
majority feeling by curbing the desire of the 
Eastern financiers to impose the gold standard. 
Cleveland, however, was a _ conservative, 
attached by sentiment and obligation to men 
like August Belmont of the House of Roths- 
child; and, even before he was inducted 2s 
President, he agreed with the Wall Strect 
bankers to allow an issue of United States 
bonds based on gold. Shortly afterwards Bryan 
rose in the House to denounce Cleveland's 
policy. His pyrotechnic oratory on this 
occasion was of the kind that invests a normally 
mundane subject with a high emotional tensior , 
that reduces the complexities of high finance t) 
simple moral issues; a million copies of the 
speech circulated among the farmers of th 











West and South, and Bryan became a national 
political figure. 

In President Cleveland the speech aroused 
an ill-considered desire for revenge. The party 
machine in Nebraska was still in the hands of 
Bryan’s enemy, Stirling Morton; and Morton 
accepted willingly the task of disciplining the 
rebel. Two months later, in Lincoln, at the 
end of a stormy convention, Cleveland’s spoils- 
men voted out Bryan’s prospects of a return 
to Congress in the 1894 election. 

By doing so, they virtually voted him into 
the leadership of the party. Officially cast out, 
Bryan became the hero of the farmers and the 

st influential Democrat in the West, not so 
much on his personal merits as because of his 
entification with the demands of the times. 
2 was appointed Editor of the Omaha World- 
!erald; and the adroit use of this organ for the 
r gular expression of his views so increased his 
lowing that, by the middle of 1895, all that 
eveland had left in the Democratic Party was 
> control of the organizational machine. The 
pular support was with Bryan; and the 
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From “ Bryan,"’ ; 
“* Defending the right of the State of Tennessee to forbid the teaching of Evolution”; BRYAN, 
with opposing counsel, CLARENCE DARROW, at Dayton, 1925 


by M. R. Werner, Cape, 1929 


problem of the forthcoming Democratic Con- 
vention was whether the machine would be 
able to hold its own against the membership. 

Both the Party Conventions of that year were 
dominated by the clash between East and West 
over the silver issue. At the Republican Con- 
vention Bryan watched from the press gallery 
the dramatic moment when the delegations of 
the silver states marched out of the Party with 
Senator Teller at their head. At the Demo- 
cratic Convention he appeared as the member 
of an unrecognized delegation from Nebraska; 
and at first it was even doubtful whether he 
would be seated. But the spirit of the Conven- 
tion was on his side, and he chose this moment 
to assert his influence by the most important 
speech of his career. 

It was a speech demanding that bimetallism 
should have its place in the party platform. 
Bryan made of this unpromising subject, not a 
didactic argument in economics, of which he 
would in any case have been incapable, but an 
impassioned plea for the small men against the 
great, fo. the farmers and miners and workmen 








against the corporations that threatened their 
well-being. His peroration aroused the twenty 
thousand men in the hall to a frenzy of emo- 
tional applause. 

““We have petitioned, and our petitions have 
been scorned,” he cried, as the cheers punctuated 
his well-spaced clauses. ‘“‘ We have entreated, 
and our entreaties have been disregarded; we have 
begged, and they have mocked when our calamity 
came. We beg no longer; we entreat no more; 
we petition no more. We defy them! Having 
behind us the producing masses of this nation 
and the world, supported by the commercial 
interests, the labouring interests, and the toilers 
everywhere, we will answer their demand for a 
gold standard by saying to them: You shall not 
press down upon the brow of labour this crown of 


thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold.” 


Like all Bryan’s speeches, it seems ornate 
and shallow when one reads it sixty years after- 
wards. But its effect on the audience in 1896 
was startling; the electric frenzy of the camp 
‘meeting, of the revivalist gathering, was trans- 
ferred into the convention hall. “‘ The dele- 
gates arose, and marched for an hour, shouting, 
weeping, rejoicing,” recollected Edgar Lee 
Masters, the poet of the mid-West. “ They 
carried him as if he had been a god.” 

After this, Bryan’s nomination as Demo- 
cratic candidate was inevitable; and his election 
as President seemed so likely that the Repub- 
licans and the Eastern financiers went to extra- 
ordinary lengths to bring about his defeat. 
More than $4,000,000 was subscribed by the 
bankers towards the campaign fund of the 
Republican McKinley, as against the scanty 
$200,000 which the silver magnates gave to- 
wards Bryan’s expenses. Grover Cleveland, 
preferring his financial associates to his party 
colleagues, lent his Presidential prestige to 
McKinley’s cause. The adhesion of the 
Populists to Bryan’s candidacy was used to 
smear him with the taint of radicalism. 

Yet, despite all these advantages in the 
hands of his opponents, Bryan polled a million 
votes more than Cleveland in a successful elec- 
tion, a million votes more than any other 
Democratic candidate in previous American 
history, and failed by only a few thousand votes 
to gain power. The cause of his failure was less 
the zeal of his enemies than the fact that he was 
too deeply concerned with the problems of the 
farmers to attract a sufficiently solid support 
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among the industrial workers in the Citic 

It was the high point of Bryan’s career ai 
of his influence. Never again did he feel 
sure within himself as on the day when he mac = 
his Cross of Gold speech; never did he unde - 
stand, as Franklin’ Roosevelt understoc4 
decades later, the importance for an Americ: 
reform leader of widening his appeal so as 1 
bring the working men of the North into li: 
with the agricultural population of the Wes:. 
To the end, his appeal was addressed to the 
rural population in a country that was becoming 
steadily urbanized; a solid core of six million 
farmers voted with him in every election, but 
this group, which in the days of Jackson and 
Lincoln had been able to dominate the country, 
lost its decisive power with the population shifts 
of the later nineteenth century. 

But at least two other important factors 
contributed to the long, but gradual, decline of 
Bryan as a live political force after 1896. The 
first was his lack of the kind of knowledge that 
would enable him to grasp the social and poli- 
tical realities of the quickly changing world 
in which he lived. By the end of the century, 
the discovery of abundant gold in the Klondike 
had made the silver issue irrelevant; but Bryan 
still insisted on making it the major plank of his 
presidential campaign in 1900. The Spanish- 
American war bewildered him completely; 
and, instead of firmly opposing the jingoism of 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, he weakly 
compromised. An opponent of war, he became 
Colonel of a regiment of Nebraska volunteers 
and sat out the campaign among the marshes of 
Florida. An opponent of imperialism, he waited 
until public feeling had died away before he 
denounced the American annexation of forme: 
Spanish colonies. Finally, he recognized the 
dangers of monopolistic tendencies among the 
increasingly powerful industrial trusts; but h 
lacked the critical power to make his attacks on 
them convincing. With the new century ther 
appeared effective social critics like Upto 
Sinclair and Lincoln Steffens; but Bryan wa 
too intellectually inert, and perhaps too amiabk 
to learn either the tactical advantages of 
“‘ muckraking ” or the more positive virtues c° 
a penetrating social criticism. For these reason 
his campaigns against the railroads and tt 
industrialists were vague and vacillating. 
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he other important factor in Bryan’s 
dine was the personality of his principal rival. 

(901 President McKinley, who had been 
d ing Republicanism into unpopularity 
t} ough his conservative policies, was assas- 
sated by Leon Czolgosz, and Theodore 
R osevelt stepped into the Presidency. Roose- 
yo t saw Clearly that the temper of the United 
Siates was turning towards reform; and, for 

en years, Bryan had to look on while policy 
ai ter policy that he had advocated as an agrarian 
Democrat was put into modified operation by 
the Republican Cabinet. Regulation of the 
railroads, curbing of the trusts, one by one the 
bolts of Democratic thunder were stolen and 
rendered innocuous; and, when Bryan returned 
n 1908 to combat the Republicans, he was un- 
able to profit by the increased national desire 
for progressive government. Once again, he 
lost the election. When the Democrats finally 
returned to power in 1912, Bryan was content 
to be the President-maker, using his influence 
to secure Woodrow Wilson’s nomination and 
bringing his farmer following to the support of 
his protégé. 

In Wilson’s Cabinet Bryan attained high 
public office for the first and only time, as 
Secretary of State. It was an unhappy interlude 
in an orator’s life; Wilson wished to shape his 
own foreign policy, and Bryan was too lacking 
in statesmanship to resist effectively. His one 
real achievement in the State Department was 
the arrangement of a series of arbitration 
treaties by which he hoped to minimize the 
chance of armed conflicts. On the other hand, 
he feebly approved a series of American inter- 














ventions in the Caribbean and Central America 


that seemed to belie his boasts of anti-imperial- 
ism. Finally, in 1915, his conviction that Wilson 
was deliberately taking America into war against 
Germany forced him to resign from the Cabinet. 

His last years were uninspiring and even, at 
times, sordid. He became concerned with the 
amassing of money and, as a speculator in 
Florida real estate and a legal consultant for 
Latin American governments, some of which 
were unvarnished dictatorships, he built up a 
fortune of $800,000. Yet his idealism never 
entirely left him. He crusaded disinterestedly 
for Prohibition, whose disastrous effects on 
American society he could not foresee; and his 
participation in the Scopes trial, though it 
exposed him to the mockery of the intellectual 
world, revealed the simplicity of his nature as 
well as the limitations of his mind. 

It was, after all, a sincere action, and as such 
it brought his life to an appropriate close. For, 
when we have observed the hollow successes of 
The Great Commoner, and the defeats that were 
perhaps providential—for it is hard to believe 
that he would have made an effective President 
from any point of view—the characteristic of 
his career that remains most significant is 
almost certainly the element of sincere passion 
that he brought into the cynical political life of 
his period. There were times, indeed, when 
Bryan played the intriguing politician; but his 
subterfuges were always curiously transparent; 
and he seemed most rea! when he was applying 
a plain man’s morality to the world around him 
and stating in extraordinary phrases what 
millions of ordinary Americans thought. 
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HE NEGOTIATIONS OF THE British authori- 
[es with successive Kings of Oudh had 

been as ill-starred as their negotiations 
with successive Kings of Delhi; and we have 
seen in an earlier article that it was the British 
dethronement of the King of Oudh in February 
1856 that led directly to the Sepoy revolt in 
May the following year. Yet although Delhi 
fell to the mutineers on the first day of the 
Mutiny, it was not until nearly a fortnight later 
that a full-scale revolt broke out in Lucknow. 
In part, this resulted from the phenomenon 
known to historians as “ the lull in the Mutiny,” 
a strange period of inactivity on the part of the 
mutineers which gave their opponents a sorely 
needed opportunity to collect their scattered 
wits and their equally scattered regiments. In 
part, it was also due to the good sense of a man 
who was perhaps the most acute and sym- 
pathetic administrator in the history of nine- 
teenth-century India. 

Sir Henry Lawrence had come to Lucknow 
as Resident in March 1857, less than two 
months before the start of hostilities. Even in 
that brief period, he was able to exert a stabiliz- 
ing influence on the minds of the Sepoys, the 
Indian population and the English residents. 
When he was posted from Rajputana to Oudh, 
he was already dying. With the clarity and 
special privilege of a consumptive, he had 
plainly defined the principal social issue of his 
time. “ Until we treat Natives,” he said, “‘ and 
particularly Native soldiers, as having much the 
same feelings, the same perceptions of ability 
and imbecility as ourselves, we shall never be 
safe.” He also prophesied the course of the 
Mutiny with extraordinary accuracy. “‘ He 
told me,” related a British officer, “‘ that nearly 
the whole army would go, but not, he thought, 
the Sikhs; that in every native regiment there 
was a residuum of loyal Sepoys, and he meant, 
if possible, to retain these—as he actually did. 
If Cawnpore held out, Lucknow would be un- 
assailed; but if Cawnpore fell, Lucknow would 
be hard pressed, and no succour could reach 
the city before the middle of August; that the 
outbreak would remain a revolt of the Sepoys, 
and not a rising of the people.” 


On May 18th, he wrote in his diary that: — 


“« Time is everything just now; time, patience, 
promptness, conciliation, prudence.” But even 
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The Indian Mutiny 
of 1857: 
lil 
The Siege of 


Lucknow 


A garrison of 1,050 Europeans and 712 loyal 
Indians held the Residency at Lucknow against 


an army of 30,000 Sepoys. 


By JON MANCHIP WHITE 


Lawrence could not pursue this classic English 
policy indefinitely, given the sullen and 
sinister mood of the city that he ruled. Yet, as 
late as May 30th, he could write to a colleague 
“We are pretty jolly; but we are in a funny 
position. We are virtually besieging four 
regiments—in a quiet way—with 300 Europeans 
I reside in cantonments guarded by the gentle- 
men we are besieging.” But the game of blufi 
could not go on for ever; and that same night 
his three regiments of native infantry, his 
Indian cavalry and artillerymen, broke out and 
burned the cantonments. Lawrence was ready 
for them, and quickly organized his scanty 
forces to chase them from the immediate 
environs of the city. 

During the whole of June, his handful ot! 
Europeans lived a precarious existence in th« 
midst of 70,000 hostile, but still passive. 
civilians. All around them, the Sepoy gar- 
risons in the neighbourhood of Lucknow burst 
into insurrection: Fyzabad, Salone, Sultan- 
pore, Durreabad, Setapore, Azimgarh. Every 
day the outlook grew more gloomy. Lawrence 
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View from the Highlanders’ Post, Lucknow; from “ Sketches and Incidents of the Siege of 
Lucknow ” by Clifford Henry Mecham, 1858 


could only hope, against all likelihood, that 
the British community at Cawnpore, forty-five 
miles to the south-west, would not be molested; 
but, in spite of a brave defence, they were 
betrayed and massacred, leaving the entire 
mass of mutineers in the area free to turn their 
attention to the second European stronghold 
at Lucknow. 
As the hostile army gathered for the on- 
slaught, Lawrence determined to seize the 
uitiative by striking the first blow. In this he 
as no doubt influenced by the arguments of 
is Financial Commissioner, Martin Gubbins, 
n impatient and conceited man, who was con- 
nually urging his superiors to undertake rash 
urses. On the morning of June 3oth, 
awrence marched out of the city with a little 
rmy of 300 Europeans and 300 Indians. He 
pected to encounter 5,000 rebels; but in the 
ent he found himself confronting 8,000; and 
e ensuing engagement near the village of 
hinhat quickly became a rout. His Indian 
valry and artillerymen first turned on their 
n side, then deserted; and at noon the British 
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broke off the hopeless battle and ran for it, 
scrambling back into Lucknow as best they 
could. The worst feature of the day was that 
the detachment of the 32nd Foot, which had 
left Lucknow 300 strong, lost 115 of its men— 
a devastating loss in face of the beleaguered 
months that lay ahead. 

If Lawrence, half dead of disease and har- 
assed by his responsibilities, had blundered at 
Chinhat, he had more than atoned for it by the 
thoroughness of his previous preparations for 
the coming siege. On the day after the battle, 
he ordered the principal magazine to be blown 
up and concentrated his forces within a 
selected area of thirty-three acres surrounding 
his Residency; but at eight o’clock next morn- 
ing death came for him in an unexpected guise. 
A shell from an Indian howitzer landed in his 
quarters and almost blew him in half. He 
lingered for another thirty-six hours, murmur- 
ing to his subordinates that they were to 
“Entrench, entrench,” and enjoining them 
“to die at their post and never make terms.” 
He was buried at his own request in a common 
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Sinking a mine-shaft in the Residency; sketch by Clifford Henry Mecham 


grave, in a hurried ceremony reminiscent of 
the burial of Sir John Moore in the bastion of 
the citadel at Corunna. 

The siege had now begun in earnest. The 
defenders were hemmed into an irregular pen- 
tagon of houses and gardens, clustered around 
the dignified three-storied Residency and 
situated on a spur above the River Gumti. The 
buildings in front of the 2,500-yard perimeter 
had been torn down on Lawrence’s instructions 
to give a reasonably clear field of fire; and 
seventeen fortified posts, linked by breastworks 
and trenches and provided with light artillery, 
had been erected. It must be stressed that the 
buildings were ordinary civilian residences, ill- 
adapted to the usages of warfare, and that none 
of them could resist the penetration of enemy 
shell-fire, while few of them were even bullet- 
proof. 

By common consent, command was now 
entrusted to Colonel John Inglis of the 32nd. 
Inglis had served with the regiment for a 
quarter of a century, having joined it at Quebec 
in 1832. He was a calm, resolute and thought- 
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ful officer who enjoyed the complete confid- 
ence of every man and woman in the Residency 
area, with the single exception of Martin 
Gubbins, who was furious at being passed over. 
Gubbins was a thorn in his commander’s side 
throughout the weeks that followed, irritating 
Colonel Inglis in much the same way that Cecil 
Rhodes was later to irritate Colonel Kekewich 
during the defence of Kimberley. It is only 
fair to say that Gubbins compensated for his 
bumptiousness by his courageous showing as 
an amateur artilleryman. 

Inglis’ resources in manpower were pitifully 
small. He had 532 men of the 32nd Foot, 50 
men of the 84th Foot, 89 men of the Bengal 
Artillery, 113 Eurasians, 113 officers and 153 
armed civilians. In addition to these 1,050 
Europeans, he possessed 712 loyal Indians, 
making a total of 1,762 men to hold at bay an 
enemy that never numbered less than 30,000 
and may have risen to as many as 100,000 
Inglis bore an additional responsibility for the 
lives of 600 women and children and 680 non- 
combatants, chiefly Indian servants. 
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‘“* Exciting subterranean encounters”’; lying in wait for the approach of an enemy sap; 


sketch by Clifford Henry Mecham 


The besiegers pounded the Residency area 
ceaselessly from the beginning of July to the 
middle of November, by which time it had 
been reduced to a shambles. They poured 
shot, grape and cannister into it, supplement- 
ing these orthodox missiles with pieces of rock, 
lumps of iron, blocks of wood, copper coins, 
and even bullocks’ horns. Intermittently, they 
swarmed from behind their walls to launch 
furious assaults. They came on in their scarlet 
tunics, bearing British medals on their breasts, 
led by Indian officers, Afghan swordsmen 
)randishing tulwars, or religious fanatics crazed 
with bhang. The air was filled with the flapping 

the green standards of Islam and with shouts 

‘ Deen, Deen! Maro Feringhi’un ko! Lia, 

1, jallu bahadur!” (“For the Faith! Kill 
¢ Europeans ! Come on, men, the place is 
cen !”). “On they came,” recalled Private 
etcalfe of the 32nd, “ like so many demons in 
man forms—all around the position with 
eir bands playing all our National airs, their 
gles sounding, flags flying, etc. Scores of 
nes they advanced to the charge and of course, 
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on each occasion were beaten back. They kept 
this game up all day till we were nearly fagged 
out, and indeed we thought they would force 
us, but God ordained it otherwise.” 

In the intervals between attacks, the enemy 
infantrymen indulged in persistent and veno- 
mous sniping. One of their marksmen, “ Bob 
the Nailer,”’ whom one writer describes as an 
Indian officer and another as an African eunuch 
of the ex-King of Lucknow, was a superb shot 
with a double-barrelled gun. He had the dis- 
tinction of being several times shelled by 
artillery in an attempt to silence him, and was 
ultimately killed in a sortie specially mounted 
for the purpose. But even more alarming than 
the sniping was the systematic programme of 
mining carried out by enemy sappers. At first 
the British garrison opposed this frightening 
tactic with shells, mortars and sorties; but later, 
because the 32nd Foot was largely recruited in 
the West Country and contained a number of 
Cornish ex-miners—it later became the Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry—the offensive 
was carried into, or rather beneath, the enemy 




















The billiard-room in the Residency, Lucknow; sketch by Clifford Henry Mecham 


lines. Exciting subterranean encounters took 
place when the head of a British met the head 
of an Indian sap, or when Indian galleries 
were blown up by British countermines. In 
these exploits the leading spirit was Captain 
‘Fulton of the Royal Engineers, whose death at 
Gubbins’ battery on September 14th was 
regarded by the garrison as the worst blow it 
had sustained since the death of Sir Henry 
Lawrence. 

When the Sepoys saw that direct methods 
were unavailing, they fell back on the simple 
expedient of trying to starve the British out. 
Lawrence had reckoned on a relieving force 
reaching Lucknow in mid-August; but in mid- 
August Havelock’s attempt to achieve a break- 
* through had been defeated by casualties and 
sickness, and he had been compelled to trudge 
back to Cawnpore. What was more, he had 
little prospect of being able to push on again for 
several weeks, if not months. The likelihood 
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of starvation was therefore a stark reality for the 
defenders. At the end of July, one of them 
wrote that: “‘ Our grand diet consists of coarse, 
exceedingly coarse ‘ attah’ (ground corn with 
all the husks unsifted), ‘mash dall’ (a nast 
black slippery kind of lentils), and bitter salt, 
with, every other day, a small piece of coars 
beef, half of it bones.” As August passed int: 
September, even these meagre rations had to b: 
drastically reduced. The Sepoys fretted th: 
ragged nerves of the defenders still further b: 
employing a crude kind of psychological war 
fare. They kept up a continuous din at night 
blowing horns and clashing cymbals. The 
crept close to the defences to shout insults a 
the British and incite the loyal Indians t 
treachery and desertion. They serenaded th: 
men who had trained them, and against whon 
they had revolted, with ironic renderings o 
God Save The Queen, The Girl I Left Behin: 
Me, Cheer, Boys, Cheer, and other favourites. 
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‘heir victims tightened their belts and 
r _lved to stick it out. The notes that passed 
b «wards and forwards between Colonel 
I; lis and General Havelock, consisting of 
d .inutive squares of paper with the key- 
w ds written in Greek letters, grew increas- 
in y desperate. These notes were carried by 
t! faithful Indian called Ungud, a taciturn 
m.n of sardonic humour, and on a famous later 
o. -asion by an Anglo-Indian clerk called James 
K.vanagh, who was awarded a Victoria Cross 
for his exploit. On August 16th, Inglis wrote: 
‘\f you hope to save this force, no time must 
be lost in pushing forward. We are daily being 
attacked by the enemy, who are within a few 
yards of our defences. Their mines have 
already weakened our post, and I have reason 
to believe that they are carrying on others. 
Their 18-pounders are within 100 yards of 
some of our batteries, and from their position 
and our inability to form working parties, we 
cannot reply to them, and consequently the 
damage done hourly is very great. My strength 
now in Europeans is 350, and about 300 natives. 
Our men are dreadfully harassed, and many 
are without shelter.” On the 21st, Havelock 
could only promise to leave Cawnpore in 
‘ twenty to twenty-five days,” and urge Inglis: 
‘“ Not to negotiate, but rather perish sword in 
hand.” 

The garrison, with the fate of their country- 
men in Cawnpore and Fategarh to inspire 
them, were unlikely to do otherwise. Many 
husbands and wives determined that, if the 
worst came to the worst, they would die to- 
gether, and considered with agonized minds 
the fate of their children. In fact, the children 
were less worried by the harrowing experiences 

the siege than their parents. “ It was curious 

see how the children’s plays and amusements 
irmonized with what was going on around us,” 
wrote Lady Inglis. ‘‘ They would make balls 
earth, and, throwing them against the wall, 
suld say they were shells bursting. They slept 
indly in the midst of the heaviest cannonad- 

g and never appeared frightened.” At 

1wnpore, in General Wheeler’s encampment, 

> doomed children had laughed as they 
dged the bounding cannonballs. 

As at Cawnpore, the men of the Lucknow 

rrison who died outright in battle were the 


fortunate ones. To be wounded was to be 
condemned to a lingering death in the dreadful 
surroundings of the hospital. On a poor diet, 
thepatients’ wounds refused to mend; and every 
single case of amputation carried out during 
the siege ultimately proved fatal. These 
amputations were normally performed without 
benefit of anaesthetic. The stinking and over- 
crowded wards were packed, not only with 
casualties but also with people dying of cholera 
and smallpox. A Mrs. Polehampton, widow 
of a clergyman who died during the course of 
hostilities, was the Florence Nightingale of 
Lucknow; and it might be recorded that one 
of the surgeons was Dr. Brydon. Dr. Brydon 
will be familiar to many readers as the subject 
of a famous painting by Lady Butler, which 
shows him as one of the 89 survivors of the 
massacre of the 4,500 men of the Kabul Army 
in 1842. Few men have experienced, and 
survived, two such sieges as those of Jellalabad 
and Lucknow. 

On September 20th, Outram and Havelock’s 
small force of 3,000 men, which included 400 
loyal Indians, finally marched out of Cawnpore. 
After a stiff engagement at Mungalwar, they 
ran the gauntlet through the narrow and con- 
gested streets of Lucknow to the Bailey Guard 
of the Residency. Altogether the relief cost 
them over 500 men killed and wounded, most 
of them incurred in that last dash for home. 
Outram had wanted to call a halt ; and when 
Havelock, nominally in command, decided to 
thrust on, the two generals exchanged bitter 
words. Lady Inglis remembers that when she 
first saw Havelock in the Residency garden he 
“was buttoned up to the chin in a blue coat. 
We of the old garrison had long deserted red 
and blue, and, with flannel shirts, white cloth- 
ing dyed dust-coloured and soiled with gun- 
powder, we looked more like buccaneers than 
officers of the British army. One officer, whose 
clothes had been torn in the jungle, cut the 
cloth off the Residency billiard-table, and 
donned a suit of Lincoln green. I sent Ellicock, 
the brigadier’s (i.e., her husband’s) orderly, for 
his sword, for he had only pistols in his waist- 
belt, and I tried to make him look a little more 
like the generals who had invaded us. The 
brigadier said, ‘We hardly expected you in 
before tomorrow.’ General Havelock answered, 
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Front view of the Residency, Lucknow; on the turret the telegraph; 
sketch by Clifford Henry Mecham 


‘When I saw your battered gate, I determined 
to be in before nightfall.’ ” 

It came as a cruel anticlimax to the defenders 
and their rescuers to learn that the relief was 
not a true relief at all. Outram and Havelock 
had fought their way into the Residency; but, 
once inside it, they were as securely imprisoned 
there as their predecessors had been. True, 
the fighting-power of the garrison was greatly 
increased; but the food supply was corre- 
spondingly reduced. The ordeal had to be 
prolonged for a further indefinite period, during 
which the Sepoys redoubled their former 
efforts to exterminate them, until the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, could 
come to their aid. 

Sir Colin, as usual, took his time. He was 
nearer seventy than sixty; and no one could 
ever have accused him of what was known in 
Victorian times as “ soldiering to the gallery.” 
He had been campaigning soundly and soberly 
ever since the Peninsula, when he first saw 
service under Sir John Moore, another com- 
mander who had begun life in humble circum- 
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stances in Glasgow. After serving in Spain, 
he had fought in North America, China, the 
Sikh wars, and the Crimea, where at Balaclava 
he disdained to throw his Highlanders into 
square to meet the Russian cavalry and received 
them instead in the legendary “ thin red line.” 
The Mutiny was his last campaign, and he was 
determined not to make a mess of it. He there- 
fore proceeded so cautiously that by the spring 
of 1859, when he had still not stamped out the 
last embers of the conflagration, he had become 
known to the army as “ Old Khabardar’”’— 
Old Slowcoach. 

His 5,000 men reached the Residency on 
November 17th. After a rapid survey of the 
circumstances, he decided to evacuate thie 
population of the Residency area to his own 
camp, forty-eight hours later, under cover of 
night. Inglis protested that his men had not 
defended Lucknow for five terrible months ‘0 
abandon it tamely to the enemy. But Campbell 
was adamant. He was resolved on leaving a 
small holding-force and returning to Lucknow 
in the spring, with a reorganized army, when 
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h: mopped up the outlying centres of dis- 
af tion in Oudh. 

his, three months later, was what he did. 
H. came back to Lucknow with an army of 
n than 30,000 men and 164 guns, a force 
wi -h included the fit new regiments that 
Ps nerston had speedily despatched round the 
( and also 9,000 Gurkhas under the 
gr-atest fighting prince in India, Jung Bahadur. 
Tic battle raged from March 3rd to March 
2 when the last pocket of resistance was 
overrun and 2,000 Sepoys lay piled in a single 
bloody heap in the courtyard of the Secundra- 
bazh. ‘“‘ Old Khabardar” had done his job 
thoroughly. The main phase of the Mutiny 
was over. 


“ce 


[t was the original “ First Defence” of 
Lucknow that stirred the imagination of con- 
temporaries and of posterity; and perhaps we 
should therefore close with a final glimpse of 
the famous garrison. There is a touch of 
pathos in the description of the final phase of 
the surreptitious evacuation on November 
23rd. “Sir James Outram,” writes Captain 
Birch, who was in the rearguard, “‘ waved his 
hand to Brigadier Inglis to precede him in 
departure, but the brigadier stood firm, and 
claimed to be the last to leave the ground which 
he and his regiment had so stoutly defended. 
Sir James Outram smiled, then, extending his 
hand, said, ‘Let us go out together’; so, 
shaking hands, these two heroic spirits, side by 
side, descended the declivity outside our 
battered gate.” Havelock, who should have 
shared that honour, was sick with dysentery, 
and died next day. 

‘ The morning after being relieved,” related 
Private Metcalfe, “‘ Sir Colin Campbell ordered 

r Brigadier to parade the whole of his Gar- 
rison, both blacks, white, and chicaboos, and 
| as we stood. Well, he did so, and such a 
‘tly collection of humanity it was never the 

neral’s nor any one else’s fortune to look 
nm. He told the Brigadier to parade the 
id Regiment by itself. He ordered us to 
se to the left from the remainder, and a 
‘ry sight we looked after deducting the 
ed, wounded, and sick who were not then 
© to stand in the ranks. I believe we mus- 
2d about 250 of all ranks; that is rather over 
n under the number, so that you may judge 
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what we suffered during that time, consider- 
ing we marched into Lucknow on the 27th 
December, 1856, 950 bayonets, and on the 
23rd November ’57 we could scarcely muster 
the 250 mentioned above, and that was exclusive 
of the Depot we left at Cawnpore, which we 
never saw again. The General, on beholding 
what was left of the once gallant 32nd said, 
‘On my honour, Brigadier, you have a motley 
crowd to command and more like an invalid 
Depot than the once fine regiment who fought 
with me on the Punjab and on the North-West 
Frontier; but,’ he said, ‘ never mind men, you 
have nobly done your duty ’.” It can fairly be 
conceded that they had. 





“Old Slowcoach,’”” GENERAL SIR COLIN CAMPBELL, 
later Lord Clyde, (1792-1863), Commander-in-Chief 
in India 
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general execration as malevolent as that 

which was expressed for Cardinal Mazarin 
during the dissensions known as the Fronde. 
Yet there were times when the authors of the 
scurrilous Mazarinades tempered their abuse 
with a certain involuntary admiration. In this 
vein one of his detractors wrote in January 1649: 


Fe STATESMEN HAVE BEEN THE subject of a 


*““Who will ever believe that an insignificant 
foreigner, derived from the meanest popular 
dregs (sorti de la derniére lie du peuple) and born a 
subject of Spain, has within six years raised him- 
self upon the shoulders of the King of France, 
chastened the princes, and built for himself in 
Paris a residence which shames the royal palaces 
—where his very stables are of an indéscribable 
luxury ?””! 


Mazarin’s success has remained a cause for 


1 Lettre d’un religieux a Monseigneur le Prince de 
Condé contenant la vérité de la vie et moeurs du 
Cardinal Mazarin. 
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astonishment. It was the achievement of this 
condottiere of diplomacy to assume the status 
and power of Richelieu, and in so doing to 
suppress a revolution where all the centrifugal! 
forces of French society seemed destined to 
recall the anarchy from which France had 
emerged two generations earlier. 

The origins of Giulio Mazzarini were not a: 
ignominious as his critics asserted. His father 
was an officer in the service of Filippo Colonna 
the Grand Constable of Spanish Naples 
Educated by the Jesuits in Rome, Mazarir 
accompanied one of Colonna’s sons to Spain 
where he studied at the University of Alcala 
and at Madrid. He entered the Papal service 
as a young captain of infantry, in the years 
when Richelieu sought to control those 
strategic areas of northern Italy which servec 
as a link between the Hapsburg dominions 
Mazarin gained his wide knowledge of Euro- 
pean diplomacy as a member of the Papal 
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legation at Milan. In 1630, when he was 
twenty-eight years old, he went to Lyon and 
Grenoble to negotiate with Richelieu, who was 
captivated by his judgment and his charm. 
Later in the same year, he intervened in the 
conflict with Spain to more dramatic effect. 
When the French and Spanish armies were 
.bout to engage before the walls of the fortress 
Casale, he galloped wildly between the 
posing lines, proclaiming a Papal truce. The 
nessage might easily have been delivered with 
ss éclat. With his plumed hat and a crucifix 
‘ld on high, Mazarin chose deliberately to 
iblicize his appearance. The incident dis- 
ayed the qualities of a consummate actor and 
gambler who had carefully calculated his risk. 
hey were the qualities that were to enable him 
mediate so successfully in the affairs of his 
iopted country. 
In 1634 Mazarin was appointed Papa! 
uncio in Paris. Within five years he had 
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secured the confidence of Richelieu to such 
good effect that he was able to abandon the 
service of the Pope and enter that of France. 
In 1641 the influence of his patron procured his 
elevation to a cardinalate. Two years later the 
great Cardinal was followed to the grave by his 
royal master, and Mazarin found himself on 
the Council of Regency in the minority of the 
five-year-old King. When Anne of Austria, 
the Queen Mother, overthrew the Council and 
was proclaimed sole Regent, it was to Mazarin 
that she turned as her First Minister. 

To many it seemed surprising that the 
Queen, who had suffered so much at the hands 
of one Cardinal, should choose to rely upon 
another. Yet the contrast between the supple 
Italian and his imperious predecessor was so 
marked that there were few among the nobility 
who did not see an opportunity to undo the 
work of Richelieu, whose policy had excluded 
them from the administration and deprived 
them of the means of retaliation. Chief among 
the exiles and former friends of the Queen who 
returned to court in the expectation of favour 


was the notorious Duchess of Chevreuse, /a 


Maréchale des Frondeuses, as she was later to be 
described. Her intrigues in London and Madrid 
had caused Louis XIII expressly to forbid her 
return in his will. She found allies against 
Mazarin in the Marquis de Chateauneuf, 
Keeper of the Seals under Richelieu, and in the 
Duke of Beaufort, the grandson of Henri 
Quatre and his mistress Gabrielle d’Estrées. 
Beaufort was one of the most flamboyant 
figures among the frondeurs. He had escaped 
to England in 1641 after taking part in one of the 
many conspiracies against Richelieu. Portly, 
brave and inexpressibly vain, he sought 
popularity with the lower classes in the Parisian 
markets and was familiarly referred to as /e 
Roi des Halles. 

By defeating this faction of the Jmportants, 
Mazarin bound himself closer to the Queen. 
The nature of their association became then, as 
it has been ever since, a matter for speculation. 
Anne of Austria was plain, unimaginative and 
of limited education. Her lady of honour, 
Madame de Motteville, eulogized her vitality, 
the beauty of her eyes and the delicate hands of 
which she was so proud. She had endured the 
humiliation of public accusal by her sombre 
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His genius for intrigue held the Fronde together; 
PAUL DE GONDI, Cardinal de Retz, 1613-1679; detail 
of a portrait attributed to Champaigne 


husband that she had plotted his death in order 
to marry Monsieur, his brother the Duke of 
Orléans. The abbey of Val-de-Grace, where 
the Queen spent many hours in devout seclu- 
sion, had been searched at the royal command to 
discover evidence of an allegedly treasonable 
correspondence with her brother, Philip IV of 
Spain. The long and bitter repression of her 
affectionate nature found an outlet in her 
relationship with her First Minister. It was 
first suggested by a frondeuse, the Princess 
Palatine,” that the Queen had contracted a 


* Anne de Gonzague de Cléves, born 1616, the 
daughter of the Duke of Nevers and Catherine of 
Lorraine. In 1650 she played an important part in 
reconciling the Frondeurs with the court. 





secret marriage with Mazarin. Certainly 1 
effusive terms in which their corresponder 
was conducted suggests a devotion that v 
more than platonic. It is difficult to expl: 
how Mazarin maintained his influence over t 
Queen throughout his exiles during t 
Fronde without accepting this hypothesis. 
has been supposed that the Italian was a la - 
Cardinal, who had never taken the vow 

celibacy. Among the mass of speculation ai 
contradictory evidence bearing on this lonr- 
standing mystery, perhaps the theory of t 
secret marriage is the best means of reconcilit 
the known virtue® and piety of the Queen wit 
her avowed love for the Cardinal. 

Mazarin’s Italianate elegance may have 
dazzled the Regent; but it provoked the scorn 
and ridicule of his opponents. It was said that, 
where Richelieu had employed the executioner 
as his agent, Mazarin employed the barber. 
His younger brother, whom he created Arch- 
bishop of Aix and Viceroy of French-occupied 
Catalonia, described him as a poltroon; and a 
poltroon he must have appeared to those who 
understood the niceties of the duelling ground 
better than the diplomatic secrets of the 
Louvre and the Palais-Royal. His tastes were 
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florid and ostentatious. The vast expense of 


his stables was a source of despair to his secre- 
tary, the celebrated Colbert. His library, 
confided to the care of Gabriel Naudé, was 
unrivalled as a public storehouse of historical 
material open to the érudits of his day. After its 
dispersal during the Fronde, it was reassembled 
and passed on to posterity, as Mazarin had 
intended that it should be. He filled the gal- 
leries of his residences with pictures and 
statues that offended the sensibilities of the 
Jansenist clergy of the Parisian Fronde.4* He 
dressed and perfumed his troop of monkeys to 
represent the personages of the court. He 
lavished such care upon his own person that 
his appearance was never less than a work of 
art. All this gave great scope to the satirists of 
the Fronde. When he withdrew from France in 
1651, they bade him farewell with the lines: 


%’ There is no evidence to support the view that 
in her youth she returned the admiration of 
Buckingham. 

4 Their reactions were represented in the pamphlet 
Inventaire des merveilles du monde rencontrées dans le 
palais du Cardinal Mazarin, 1649. 
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\dieu, le plus beau des galans; 

Adieu, buveur de limonades; 

Adieu, l’inventeur de pommades; 
Adieu, homme aux bonnes senteurs.”’® 


his was merely the mask that Mazarin 


as med. The Fronde gave ample proof that 


he was something more than the empty and 
fo: oish sycophant whom he so consistently 
po trayed. In appearance the initial phase of 
th Fronde (1648-1649) was a constitutional 
att-mpt to discipline the Regency; while the 
subsequent period (1650-1653) seemed to be 
dominated by the wanton selfishness of the 
nobility. In reality, these two currents inter- 
mingled throughout the years of dissension. 
It was the Parlement of Paris, the supreme 
judicial tribunal whose function it was to 
register the royal edicts, that took the first 
decisive steps to challenge the power of the 
Regent and her minister. The Queen had 
appealed to the lawyers of the Parlement to 
overthrow the Regency arrangements made in 
the will of Louis XIII. They felt encouraged 
to assume the réle of the guardians of what 
they held to be the traditional constitution. 
The chaotic fiscal policy that Mazarin had in- 
herited from Richelieu became the principal 
object of their attack in the early years of the 
Regency. Early in 1648 an attempt was made 
to compel the Parlement to register seven new 
fiscal edicts. The Advocate General, Omer 
Talon, ventured to deny the view that the 
Parlement was bound to obey the personal 
command of the King during a royal minority. 
His speech became an eloquent indictment of 
the existing burdens and methods of taxation: 


‘“ For ten years France has been reduced to 
ruin. The peasantry must sleep upon straw, for 
their effects have been sold to pay the taxes. To 
enable certain people to live in luxury in Paris, 
ountless innocent persons must survive on the 
meanest bread; hoping for protection in their very 
veakness; owning nothing but their souls—and 
that merely because nobody has devised a means 
to put them up for sale.” 


[he magistrates of the Parlement remon- 
strated against the edicts and suggested modi- 
fications. The government threatened to 
curtail the heritable salaries of the judges for a 
number of years. In May the Parlement issued 
a jemand to consult with deputies from the 


Le passeport et l’adieu de Mazarin, 1651. 
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three other sovereign courts—the Chambre des 
Comtes, the Cour des Aides and the Grand 
Conseil. When initial refusal failed to stem 
the mounting tide of opposition, Mazarin 
persuaded the Regent to give way. During 
June and July the deputies of the courts met 
together in the great Chamber of Saint Louis 
in the Palais de Justice. It became clear that 
this assembly was formulating radical con- 
stitutional reforms, which would arrogate to the 
courts the legislative power. Mazarin would 
not yield to the demand that financial measures 
should be declared subject to the consent of 
the Parlement; but he pursued a policy of con- 
ciliation. He advised the Regent to agree to 
the suppression of the Jntendants, whose wide 
powers had been employed by Richelieu to 
weaken both the power of the nobility and the 
privileges of local institutions. He controlled 
the further protestations of the lawyers by 
securing the intervention of the King’s uncle, 
Gaston of Orléans. In the previous reign the 
irresolute, pleasure-loving Orléans had drifted 
into every conspiracy, because, it was said, he 
was too weak to shake off the habit. Now he 
held a post of responsibility as Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom; and for a time he 
chose to cooperate with Mazarin. 

The Cardinal’s concessions to the lawyers 
showed that he did not under-estimate their 
strength. He endeavoured at all costs to prevent 
their alliance with dissident factions among the 
nobles; but he perceived that some positive 
action was required to reduce them to obedience. 
When the news of a victory over Spanish arms 
at Lens reached Paris late in August 1648, he 
ordered the arrest of Broussel, the venerable 
leader of the opposition in the Parlement. This 
proved to be a serious miscalculation. Broussel 
had made himself a popular figure with his 
continued cry of “ pas d’impéts,” a sentiment 
that has always evoked a ready response in 
French politics. Within a few hours of his 
arrest his adherents had roused the mob. From 
the slings with which the rabble armed itself 
the Fronde derived its name. 

Mazarin had raised up against himself an- 
other dangerous enemy. Through his parish 
curés the Coadjutor Bishop of Paris, Paul de 
Gondi, directed the emotions of the lower 
classes in the capital. His Italian subtlety 








matched that of the Cardinal. His family had 
been influential in France since the age of 
Catherine de’ Medici. In his youth Gondi was 
a duellist and a libertine. In later life, as the 
Cardinal de Retz, he was a polished writer of 
mémoires and the friend of Madame de Sévigné. 
It was his genius for intrigue that held together 
the variegated factions that composed the 
Fronde. Like his fellow frondeur, La Roche- 
foucauld, he is remembered rather for the 
elegance of his prose than for the irresponsi- 
bility of his politics. Gondi later described the 
scene when he went to the Palais-Royal to 
intercede for Broussel. He recorded the con- 
trast between the smooth words of Mazarin 
and the indignant fury of the Queen, who pas- 
sionately declared that she would rather 
strangle Broussel with her own hands than set 
him at liberty. 

On August 27th one hundred and sixty 
members of the Parlement, preceded by their 
sergeants, made their way in dignified proces- 
sion to the Palais-Royal. They picked their way 
through the barricades of the rioters amid cries 
of: “ Vive le Roi ! Vive le Parlement ! A mort 
Mazarin!” Molé, their august president, 
exacted from the Regent a promise to release 
Broussel; but this did not satisfy the leaders of 
the mob. Faced with the threats of those who 
had so recently acclaimed them, some fifty of 
the magistrates forgot their dignity, tucked up 
their robes, and fled for safety. The remainder 
were compelled to return to the Palais-Royal, 
where they secured an order for the immediate 
release of their colleague. To the exiled Queen 
of England, then sheltering in Paris, the be- 
haviour of the mob seemed more ominous than 
the first stirrings of that English revolt which 
was about to cost her husband his life and his 
throne. 

The humiliated Regent withdrew with the 
court to Rueil. The Parlement proceeded to re- 
enact an edict of 1617, excluding all foreigners 
from public appointments. Mazarin bent before 
the wind and accepted all the proposals of the 
Chambre de Saint-Louis. He had now to 
contend with the challenge to his power offered 
by Louis of Condé, a Bourbon prince of the 
blood, and the military genius of his age. In 
the first days of the Regency Condé had won the 
battle of Rocroi at the age of twenty-two. Now 
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he returned bearing the laurels of his victory at 
Lens. With his long nose and his penetrati 
gaze, he thrust his arrogant, impatient preser ‘e 
into the intrigues surrounding the Queen. | 
led the faction of the princes; and through | 
beautiful sister, the Duchess of Longuevil -, 
he commanded the support not only of hr 
husband but also of Marsillac—soon to beco1 
the Duke of La Rochefoucauld—and of t 
Duke of Bouillon and his brother, the grave ard 
imperturbable Turenne. The military reput:- 
tion of Turenne was second only to that of 
Condé himself. Turenne’s campaigns n 
Germany in conjunction with the Swedish 
armies in the concluding phase of the Thir‘y 
Years War enabled Mazarin to impose his terms 
on the Emperor at the Treaty of Westphalia. 
Mazarin chose Condé and Orléans to repre- 
sent the court in the continuing discussio1 
with the deputies of the Parlement. He knew 
well enough that Condé’s temperament would 
soon lead to friction between him and the 
lawyers; and he thus succeeded in temporarily 
separating Condé from the frondeurs. Gondi 
and the nobility persisted in their intrigues. 
In January 1649 the court again left Paris, and 
both sides prepared for war. Beaufort, the 
Boulanger of his time, rode through the streets 
of Paris in all his splendour and attracted the 
plaudits of Jes harengéres, the fish-wives of the 
markets. The Duchesses of Longueville and 
Bouillon presented themselves with their 
children at the Hétel de Ville as hostages for 
the loyalty of their husbands to the Fronde. 
The nobility, the bourgeois and the mob flocked 
there to pay their respects. A revolutionary 
enthusiasm seemed to break down the barriers 
of caste. An air of romance pervaded the 
counsels of the Fronde. Gondi recalled in his 
Mémoires how the frondeurs impersonated the 
characters of Honoré d’Urfé’s lengthy romance, 
Astrée. They returned to reality as Condé led 
the royal army against Paris. The city was 
defended by his brother, the Prince of Conti 
On the frontier of the Spanish Netherland 


gg 
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Turenne prepared to move south to the relie! 


of the capital. In February Condé defeated th 
frondeur troops at Charenton, while Mazari 
prevented the advance of Turenne by dis 
tributing bribes among his officers. When th 
Parlement came to terms in the followin 








nspiracy. 


renne 


anish aid and led their armies against the 


naeurs. 


1, the frondeur nobles suborned the mob 
ade the Palais de Justice to demand the 
sion of Mazarin. 
1¢ Peace of Rueil was no triumph for the 
nal. He had been forced to negotiate by 
treat of a Spanish invasion. He was com- 
i to buy off the frondeur generals and to 
the Bastille in the hands of the Parlement. 
e long the rivalry between Condé and 
rin resulted in an open breach. Mazarin 
use of his nieces, the Mazarinettes, as his 
ies called them, to detach the frondeurs 
their party. Condé opposed his intention 
arry his niece, Laura Mancini, to the Duke 
lercoeur, Beaufort’s elder brother.® As 
|, the Cardinal pretended to give way. He 
ed a document in which he undertook to 
ult Condé in the marriage of his relatives 
in the making of public appointments. 
le Mazarin seemed to humble himself 
re his rival, he had resolved to make use 
ie lesser frondeurs against Condé. He saw 
the favours which Condé distributed to his 
iediate followers gave cause for resentment. 
} 


ondée’s unpopularity increased when he in- 
isted upon the prosecution of Gondi, Beaufort 


Broussel for their participation in a new 
In January 1650 Mazarin felt 
ng enough to persuade Orléans to arrest the 


nces—Condé, Conti, and Longueville. 


(hus began the Second Fronde. It was the 
hess of Longueville who inspired the resist- 

of the party of the princes. Bouillon, 
and La Rochetoucauld accepted 


troops in the provinces. In Paris the 


irdinal remained unpopular and found it 
heult to retain the loyalty of the lesser 


Within a year of their approval of 
de’s arrest, the Parlement petitioned the 
en to release him. Orléans also moved into 
sition to the First Minister; and in 


sruary 16§1 he called for his dismissal in the 


is de Justice. Once more the factions that 
arin had striven to separate seemed to 
2sce against him. He freed the princes and 


Laura Mancini. Conti deserted Condé to 
in’s niece, Anne-Marie Martinozzi, in 
2 Ni 


ie Manci erae later to attract the favon 
Ie 4 Nncini was tater to attract the favour 
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no Roi- Solet; 


Without Mazarin, 


of ten, in hts Coronation robes, 


LOUIS XIV, af tne age 


1648, by Testelin 


withdrew from the capital. Orléans, controlled 
by Gondi and Madame de Chevreuse, ruled 
Paris in his absence and prevented the Queen 
] 
4 


the electorate of Cologne, and remained there 
until late in the year. 

The alliance of the frondeurs in Paris and the 
princes in Bordeaux proved unstable. In return 
for the promise of a Cardinal’s hat, Gondi 
undertook to detach Paris from Condé’s cause. 
Condé was compelled to take up arms against 
the crown; but on this occasion the court 
secured the services of Turenne to command 
the royal forces against him. Despite his exile, 
it was Mazarin who directed these political 








manceuvres and maintained a frequent corre- 
spondence with the Queen. In May 1651 he 
wrote of his ardent desire to end their separa- 
tion. It was only the difficulties of the situation, 
and his fear of injuring the royal cause, that 
restrained him. He went on in his bastard 
French: 


*“Car sans cela j’eusse déja azardé mille vies 
pour en pratiquer quelqu’un: et sy mon malheur ne 
recoyt bientost quelque reméde, je ne répond pas 
d’estre sage jusques au bout, car ceste grande 
prudence ne s’accorde pas avec une passion tele que 
est la mienne.”’ 


The Queen replied in similar style. At the foot 
of one of her replies, the ciphers, in which 
much of the correspondence was conducted, 
were followed by the words: “‘ Jusqu’au dernier 
soupir; adieu, je n’en puis plus.” 

While he continued to spin the webs of his 
intrigues, Mazarin busied himself in raising a 
mercenary army. His principle had ever been 
reculer pour mieux sauter. In December 1651 
he entered Sedan at the head of 6,000 men, and 
two months later he rejoined the Queen at 
Pontoise. His return stimulated the Parlement 
to declare his life forfeit, and to sell his property 
to provide the price of his assassination. 
- Orléans, his resolution strengthened by the 
promptings of his forthright and imperious 
daughter, La Grande Mademoiselle, decided to 
throw in his lot with Condé. The Parlement, 
however, refused to support any of the factions, 
and remained steadfast only in its hostility to 
Mazarin. At the beginning of July 1652 Condé 
led his troops from Saint-Cloud round the out- 
skirts of Paris towards Charenton. In the 
faubourg Saint-Antoine he was attacked by 
Turenne with superior forces. The city authori- 
ties were willing to send support to Condé; but 
they hesitated to admit him within the walls. 
At this point Ja Grande Mademoiselle made a 
characteristic contribution to the affairs of the 
Fronde. She possessed all the qualities of 
decision that her father lacked. When it was 
clear that Monsieur was not prepared to dictate 
to the Hétel de Ville, she made her way to the 
Porte Saint-Antoine and there welcomed the 
wounded as they streamed into the city from 
Condeé’s gallant resistance. At last she obtained 
the order to admit the shattered army of the 
princes. Yet, not content with this, she 
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mounted the tower of the Bastille and direc 
the cannon of the fortress against a body of 
royalist cavalry that threatened Condé’s retr: at. 
Mademoiselle had hoped to coerce the co itt 
into permitting her marriage to the Ki 
Mazarin was watching the engagement frm 
the heights of Charonne. He guessed he 
identity of the hand responsible for this nsw 
check to his plans, and is reputed to hive 
remarked: “‘ Elle a tué le mari de ses réves.” 

Much of the old resentment against Cor dé 
lingered in Paris; and he was not yet in contol 
of the city. Two days after the battle of Saint- 
Antoine the deputies of the Parlement, the 
clergy and the city government met to deter- 
mine their policy. The frondeurs turned once 
more to the mob; and many of the deputies were 
massacred in the subsequent riots before 
Beaufort chose to restore order. The Parlement 
then agreed to appoint Monsieur Lieutenant- 
General’ and Condé commander-in-chief. In 
so doing it forfeited the respect of the bourgeois 
and sanctioned a losing cause. A new moderate 
party arose, supporting the royal authority but 
unyielding in its opposition to Mazarin. The 
Cardinal thought it politic to retire a second 
time into voluntary exile. In October 1652 the 
King entered Paris, a week after the princes had 
left the capital. Their resistance had not yet 
ended. Condé, Conti and their sister withdrew 
to Bordeaux, where they associated themselves 
with a revolutionary faction in the city and 
instituted a reign of terror. From his retreat in 
Sedan Mazarin frustrated a new intrigue by 
Gondi, now the Cardinal de Retz, to replace 
him as First Minister. In February 1653 he 
returned to Paris, where he was welcomed with 
an unaccustomed enthusiasm. Six months later 
Bordeaux surrendered, and Condé passed into 
the Spanish service. His sister retired to the 
seclusion of the Jansenist convent at Port Royal. 
Mazarin remained in power until his death in 
1661. 

Throughout all this ceaseless pirouette of 
political allegiances Mazarin displayed a pro- 
found judgment of men and their motives that 
enabled him to remain master of the situation. 
Beneath his conciliatory attitude lay a realism 
and a resolution that carried him beyond the 
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’ His previous post had lapsed at the majority >f 
the thirteen-year-old King in the preceding year. 
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ng ambitions of his opponents. Yet, for 
is qualities, his success would not have 
achieved without the unwavering loyalty 
1¢ Queen. It is doubtful if there has ever 
a revolutionary period which contained so 
paradoxical aspects as the Fronde has 

ed to historians. There was much in it that 
wanton, selfish and destructive, much also 
was noble and courageous, and much that 
shadowed revolutionary ideals and situa- 
s in a subsequent age. Mazarin should not 
egarded simply as the enemy of constitu- 
ial government. It is certain that the defeat 
absolute monarchy would have led to an 
irchy, where the Parlement would have been 
ished between the factious purposes of the 
vility and the unreasoning violence of the 
b. It can at least be said of Mazarin that, 


nad he failed, Louis XIV would never have 


en called Je Rot-Soleil. 





ANNE OF AUSTRIA, 1601-1666, by Mignard; to her chief 
Minister she rote: “* jusqu’au dernier soupir ”’ 


intrigues surrounding the Queen 


“* He thrust his arrogant, impatient presence into the 
** ; LOUIS DE BOURBON, 
Prince de Condé, 1621-1686; bust by Coysevox 













































work, of which many had quite des- 

paired, in which number I was one; 
and those who entertained better hopes, 
thought it must have run out into a long nego- 
tiation for several years: but beyond all men’s 
expectation, it was begun and finished within 
the compass of one.”” Such was the view of the 
historian of his own times, Gilbert Burnet, by 
birth and upbringing a Scot and since 1689 
bishop of the English diocese of Salisbury. 
There was some justification for Burnet’s sur- 
prise at the speed with which union was 
achieved. Ever since the union of the Crowns 
in 1603, when James VI of Scotland had become 
also James I of England, there had been a series 
of abortive attempts to unite the kingdoms. 
Many of these attempts had been made in 
Burnet’s own lifetime, as well as the one suc- 
cessful but temporary union that had been 
brought about by the military occupation of 
Scotland during the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate. Many people thought that the 
conference between the commissioners of the 
two kingdoms, which opened at Westminster 
on April 16th, 1706, would end in failure as its 
predecessors had done. But by July 22nd agree- 
ment had been reached, and on May Ist, 1707, 
after each parliament in turn had passed the 
Act of Union, the new United Kingdom of 
Great Britain came into existence. Burnet’s 
explanation of what to him was a surprising 
phenomenon was that “the directions of 
Providence in this matter” had produced a 
“ conjuncture ” of events “ which brought this 
great work to a happy conclusion.” 

Burnet was right in trying to explain the 
passing of the Act of Union as the outcome of 
the crisis in Anglo-Scottish relations that 
occurred in the early years of Anne’s reign. 
But to understand the nature and effect of this 
crisis it is necessary first to understand the true 
nature of the Union of the Crowns which pre- 
ceded the Union of Kingdoms. For it was far 
from an independent Scotland that accepted the 
Act of Union. Since 1603 Scottish sovereigns 
had lived in London and had mainly acted on 
advice from their English counsellors. In par- 
ticular, the direction of foreign policy, the 
declaration of war, and the making of peace, 
were parts of the royal prerogative normally 


e TT UNION OF THE TWO KINGDOMS was a 
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Union With 


Scotland 


1797 


By the Act of Union the Scots 
lost their Parliament but gained 
the freedom of the British 
Empire. 


By S. H. F. JOHNSTON 


exercised without consulting Scotland. Scotland 
since 1689 had found herself twice at war with 
France without so much as her leave being 
asked, and showed especial resentment at this 
enforced submission to what seemed the 
interest of England. Her soldiers were moved 
by order of an English Secretary of State, and 
a considerable proportion of the armies that 
fought on the continent under William III and 
Marlborough were Scots, although the pa\ 
they drew came from the English Treasury 
The Scots Privy Council had, in fact, long 
ceased to be a governing body; its chief func 
tions were the maintenance of order and th 
carrying out of instructions sent by the 
sovereign from London. Nowhere can this bs 
seen more clearly than in the way in which th« 
decision to summon a fresh Scottish Parliament! 
was taken in 1703. Queensberry, the Queen’: 
principal minister in Scotland, was againsi 
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n on the left, Scots on the right 


mmoning a new Parliament until 1704, but 
ine acted on the advice of two of her English 
uinisters, Godolphin and Nottingham. Many 


ranted it, but because it was the wish of the 
rl of Nottingham. The Union of 1707 thus 
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e: The Articles of Union; English Commissioners 


); SIDNEY GODOLPHIN, 1647-1712, Lord High 
isurer at the time of the Union; by Rysbrack 





‘ts were inclined to say that there was to be 
1ew Parlament, not because the nation 


not bring about an ending of Scottish in- 
endence, for Scotland had not enjoyed real 
pendence since 1603. Rather it brought to 
end a p:riod of English domination by 
ging both Scotland and England into a 
‘le United Kingdom. 
Chis view of the Union, however, is some- 
it over-simplified, since one of the causes of 
crisis out of which Union emerged was the 
at to English control of policy in regard to 
tland that had arisen after 1690. The most 
yrtant consequence of the “ Glorious ” 
olution in Scotland had been the sudden 





change in the status of the Scots Parliament 
brought about by the abolition of the Lords of 
the Articles. Until 1690 the Scots Parliament 
had never been a deliberative assembly; its 
function was simply to pass or reject acts that 
had previously been approved by the Lords of 
the Articles, a committee appointed in practice 
for the Crown. The disappearance of the Lords 
of the Articles obviously made it more difficult 
for the Crown to control Parliament, and was 
vigorously opposed by William III. From 1690 
to 1707 the Scots Parliament became, for the 
only time in its history, a real deliberative 
assembly. The use that it made of this newly- 
won power helped to create the crisis which 
the Union was designed to solve. In 1703 it 
passed the Act anent Peace and War, providing 
that no successor of the reigning sovereign 
should declare war without the consent of 
Parliament. This act was an expression of 
Scotland’s resentment at her cavalier treatment 
in 1702, but it was also an attack on the royal 
prerogative and a blow to the system under 
which Scotland had long been governed from a 
distance. At the same time the Scots passed 
the Wine Act, making it legal to import wines 
into Scotland from all countries, including 
France, a nation with whom Scotland was at 
war. The passing of these two acts opened 
English eyes to alarming possibilities. As one of 
Harley’s correspondents reported from London: 
“* The Scots Wine Act makes a great noise and 
occasions divers reflections in this place. I have 
heard some members of parliament declare 
that they look upon it as the opening of a back 
door to the enemies of England and as the put- 
ting in practice already their other Act, whereby 
they are empowered to observe a neutrality in 
the wars of England when they please.” 

Worse was to follow. Godolphin allowed the 
Queen to give her assent to these two acts, but 
it was not until August 1704 that he reluctantly 
advised her to agree to the third measure of 
importance passed by the Scots Parliament in 
1703, the Act of Security. This act provided 
that on the death of the reigning sovereign 
Scotland would not accept the person desig- 
nated by the English Parliament as successor to 
the Crown of England except under conditions 
that secured to Scotland complete freedom of 
government, of religion, and of trade. It was 





the Act of Security that focused attention »n 
the possible danger to England presented >y 
the problem of the succession to the throne of 
Scotland. Ever since the Act of Settlement of 
1701 the sovereign’s English ministers had be :n 
anxious that the Scots Parliament should pas a 
similar measure and ensure the permanence of 
the Union between the Crowns under 11e 
House of Hanover. Now in 1704 the Scits 
Parliament had not only turned down t iis 
suggestion but had made it clear that it would 
only allow the Union of the Crowns to continue 
under conditions which, in English eyes, would 
make it unworkable. 

The strength of the English reaction can_be 
judged by the storm of protest that burst around 
Godolphin’s ears when it was suspected that he 
had advised the Queen to give her assent to the 
Act of Security. It is true that he had many 
enemies waiting to pounce, but it is significant 
that they all saw that this was a favourable 
opportunity to attack. Even Halifax, one of the 
lords of the Whig junto, spoke in opposition to 
Godolphin in the debate in the House of Lords 
until, we are told, his colleague Wharton, hav- 
ing had an earnest conversation with Godolphin, 
whispered in his ear that the Whig line had 
changed to support for the harassed minister. 
Few Englishmen, in fact, doubted that a crisis 
had arisen in Anglo-Scottish relations. Their 
fear was that at any moment, for the Queen’s 
health was notoriously bad, Scotland might 
become independent either by choosing a 
different successor from that chosen by England 
or by accepting the Hanoverian successor on 
the terms laid down in the Act of Security. 
For Scotland to become independent, especi- 
ally in foreign policy, while England was at war 
with Louis XIV would be “ opening a back 
door ” for the Jacobites and their French allies. 
At the back of most English minds was the fear 
that if Scotland did not accept the English Act 
of Settlement the way would be open for the 
return of the exiled Stuarts at least to Edin- 
burgh. It was also possible that the independ- 
ence of Scotland would mean neutrality in the 
War of Spanish Succession and the consequent 
withdrawal of Scottish troops from Mar! 
borough’s army in the Low Countries. 


England’s answer to the Scottish Act 0° 


Security was the Aliens Act of 1705, a measur 
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Edinburgh and the Castle from the South 


which was at once a threat and a basis for nego- 
tiation. The Act provided that all Scots not 
actually resident in England, or serving in the 
army and navy, were to be regarded as aliens 
after Christmas Day 1705, unless the succession 
problem was settled; but it also authorized the 
( 


Jueen to appoint commissioners to negotiate 
with Scottish commissioners for a treaty of 
union between the two kingdoms. This latter 
provision bore fruit in the Act of Union and it 
is significant that the initiative came from the 
English Parliament. On the previous occasion 
1en there had been negotiations for union, in 
92-3, they had broken down because of 
apathy on the English side; the English com- 
missioners repeatedly failed to make a quorum. 
»w England desired union to preserve her 
m what she regarded as a serious danger. 
d this time she was prepared to pay a price 


ies, First Earl of Seafield, Lord High Chancellor 
Scotland in 1707 


By courtesy of the Countess of Seafield 


** 4 general aversion at civil discords’’; JOHN, First 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 


Duke of Roxburghe 


for union. There would be no refusal, as there 
had been before, to admit Scots to the same 
trading privileges as those enjoyed by English 
merchants. Only a small minority in England 
was against the Union: Jacobites, who had no 
desire to see the succession problem solved, and 
some Churchmen, who objected to union with 
a kingdom having a Presbyterian establishment. 
But the great mass of opinion felt that the crisis 
was serious enough for the traditional dislike 
of the Scots to be forgotten; even the admission 
of Scots to trading privileges would te cheaper 
than the re-fortification of the Border and 
frequent Anglo-Scottish wars.' 

Scotland’s first reaction to the Aliens Act 
was one of intense indignation; Harley was 


' There were reports of Border incidents at this 
time. Seventeen English dragoons were captured and 
lodged in Greenlaw prison, accused of “ coming 
over the borders and kidnapping and pressing away 
men.” H.M.C. Portland MSS. iv. 164. 
































told that “ the nation is generally disgusted ! y 
our last Act of Parliament.” Reflection, ho 
ever, brought wiser counsels. Independen e 
might mean war with England, and war wi h 
England could only have one outcome. Godc’'- 
phin, in a letter to the Scottish Chancell ir 
Seafield, had already given a warning: ““Engla: d 

2 

1 


is now in warr with France. If Scotland were 1 
peace and consequently at liberty to trade wi'! 
France, would not that immediately necessit: 
a war betwixt England and Scotland also . 
and though perhaps some turbulent spirits 1 
Scotland may bee desiring to have it soe agai, 
if they please to consult history, they will not 
find the advantage of these breaches has often 
been on the side of Scotland.” Scotland, with 
hardly any army, with its magazines in a 
notoriously bad state, and with its best troops 
engaged abroad, was certainly in no conditic 
to wage war against the England of Mar'i- 
borough. 

Calm reflection, therefore, suggested con 
promise, and advantage might be taken of 
England’s obvious eagerness to solve the suc- 
cession problem to deal with the most pressing 
of Scotland’s problems, poverty. Scotland had 
then a small population, round about a million, 
but it was difficult for the country to support it. 
Throughout the seventeenth century there had 
been a steady drain of Scotsmen, forced by the 
difficulty of making a living at home to emigrate 
as soldiers of fortune. The general standard of 
living was lower in Scotland than in England, 
there were few industries, and there was little 
opportunity for trade, since the English Navi- 
gation Act was strictly applied against Scottish 
merchants. In 1692 the harbour of Ayr wa 
decayed, and there were large numbers of 
empty houses in Dumfries and Glasgow. In 
the reign of William III? Scotland had made a 
desperate attempt to break free from the 
stranglehold of English mercantilism. All he 
available capital—probably rather more than 
she could afford—was put into “ the Compan 
of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies, 
and it was this company which was responsib! 
for the ill-fated Darien scheme. The idea ws 
to establish a Scottish colony on the isthmus o° 
Darien where the trades of the ‘Atlantic an 
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* As king of Scotland he was, of course, William I 
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fic converged. The isthmus, however, 
nged to Spain and, when the plan was first 
1ed, Spain was a member of William III’s 
ition against France; when it was actually 
y for realization the King was engaged in 
cate negotiations with Louis XIV to settle 
future of the Spanish inheritance. The 
‘lish navy and English officials overseas were 
ructed to give no assistance to the Scottish 
ect and its failure was therefore certain, 
1 if the company’s affairs had been con- 
ted more wisely than they were. Over 
0,000 of Scottish capital—more than the 
il invested in all the manufactures of 
‘tland between 1660 and 1685—was tied up 
in a company which had made no profit and 
seemed unlikely to make any. The lesson of 
the Darien failure was that Scotland was not 
strong enough to become an imperial power on 
her own; her only way of gaining an empire was 
by union with England. 

In these circumstances, and in spite of the 
fierce anti-English feeling aroused by the failure 
of the Darien scheme, it was not surprising that 
the Scottish answer should have been an accept- 
ance of the English invitation to appoint com- 
missioners to negotiate a union. But in Scotland 
there was nothing like the virtual unanimity of 
feeling about union that there was in England. 
For one thing there were more Jacobites in 
Scotland; at the same time most supporters of 
union took up that position with reluctance and 
with reservations. Many were unwilling to see 
the end of their cherished Scottish institutions; 
hence the popularity of the plea for a “ federal 
union.” But before the English insistence on an 
“ incorporating union,” the Scots had to give 
up their own Parliament and eventually their 
own Privy Council. The views of these doubters 
were, however, met as far as possible. The 
Convention of Royal Burghs remained and, 
above all, the separate legal system and the 
Court of Session, which continued to give 
Edinburgh at least part of the appearance of a 
vital city. And, if the disappearance of the 
)ts Parliament was “ the end o’ an auld sang,” 
it has to be remembered that the tune had been 
a.icred out of recognition in 1690 and that the 
P.rliament was itself largely responsible for the 
cris in Anglo-Scottish relations. 

\n even more deep-seated doubt about the 
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advantages of union with England was con- 
cerned with religion. An English poet in the 
seventeenth century had seen the importance 
of the religious differences between the two 
kingdoms: 


But who considers right, will find indeed, 
’Tis Holy Island parts us, not the Tweed. 


Much more important than the somewhat un- 
reasonable belief of the High Anglicans that 
union might be a danger to the Church of 
England was the fear of Presbyterians that the 
Kirk of Scotland, established in its present 
form only after the Revoluiion, might be once 
more in jeopardy. The ghost of Laud could 
not easily be laid even in the minds of the 
most enthusiastic advocates of union. Seafield 
advised Godolphin that “ if wee can bot pleas 
the ministers in the securitie of the Church, 
our greatest difficultie will be over.” That 
difficulty was surmounted in two ways. First, 
there was a strong feeling among the more 
thoughtful Presbyterians that the alternative 
to union with England under the Hanoverians 
was the return to Scotland of the exiled Stuarts, 
and in 1706, as in 1715 and 1745, hostility to 
Catholicism was a dominating factor in deter- 
mining the Kirk’s policy. Secondly, the 
decision of the Scots Parliament to annex to 
the Act of Union, as an integral part of it, an 
“act for securing the Protestant religion and 
Presbyterian church government” seemed a 
sufficient guarantee for the settlement of 1690. 

The union was accepted in principle after 
the first few exchanges between the two groups 
of commissioners at Westminster. At the begin- 
ning the English commissioners made it clear 
that they were prepared to discuss only an 
“incorporating union.” For form’s sake the 
Scots put forward their proposal for federation 
but, when that was rejected, insisted that they 
could only agree to incorporation if it was 
admitted “‘ that all the subjects of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain shall have full 
freedom and intercourse of trade and naviga- 
tion.” The acceptance of that view by the 
English commissioners made the drafting of a 
treaty an easy matter. In return for the admis- 
sion of Scots to freedom of trade with England 
and the Empire, the Scots were to give up their 
dream of independence, so removing the 











English fear of a separate and potentially hostile 
kingdom on the northern frontier. Everything 
else in the treaty followed from this initial 
agreement: the representation of Scotland in a 
Parliament of Great Britain, the continuance of 
Scots law and the Court of Session, the pos- 
sibility of abolishing the Scottish Privy Council. 
And, to the long-term price that England was 
prepared to pay for her security, she added a 
cash offer, the Equivalent, a sum of nearly 
£400,000, intended to compensate Scotland for 
the liability of servicing part of the English 
National Debt which she would have to assume 
after the union. 

A treaty of union had thus been agreed on, 
but it still had to win the acceptance of the 
parliaments of the two kingdoms. It was wisely 
decided to send the treaty first to the Scottish 
Parliament, since it was expected to have, and 
did indeed have, an easy passage in the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. In Edinburgh the 
debates on the Act of Union were the last and 
most important that the Scots Parliament ever 
had. The debate took place against the back- 
ground of a hostile Edinburgh mob, the horse 
and foot guards of the Scots Army keeping the 
peace round Parliament Close, with petitions 
against union, suspiciously similar, pouring in 
from all parts of the country. Personalities 
played their part in the contest, and the anti- 
unionists had some reason to complain of 
the behaviour of their leader, the Duke of 
Hamilton, who seemed too conscious of his 
own claim to the Scottish throne to satisfy his 
Jacobite followers. Corruption played little 
part; such payments as were made were made 
openly and in settlement of just debts, and were 
made to foes as well as friends. 

The decision to pass the act was made 
rationally; it was the acceptance of what was 
regarded as a satisfactory bargain. A large share 





of the credit went to the new party, tie 
Squadrone Volante, which had recently be n 
turned out of office but which came out on tie 
side of union when the first vote was taken. 
One of the leaders; of this party, the Earl of 
Roxburghe, neatly summarized the motives >f 
those who supported the union: “ Trade wih 
most, Hanover with some, ease and security 
with others, together with a generall aversion at 
civill discords, intollerable poverty, and tie 
constant oppression of a bad Ministry.” One 
other reason may be added. Part of the Equiva- 
lent was to be used to pay back in full the share- 
holders of the Company of Scotland. Union 
thus gave these men a chance of recovering 
money which they had thought irrecoverably 
lost, and provided capital that would enable 
Scotland to take advantage of her new position 
in the world of commerce. 

On May Ist, 1707, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain came into existence and the bells 
of Edinburgh played Why should I be sad on my 
wedding day? Then, and since, some Scotsmen 
have regretted the Union. It is fortunately not 
the historian’s business to pronounce on its 
relevance to the needs of present-day Scotland, 
but he can comment on its significance against 
the background of the eighteenth century. 
That significance lies in the fact that the union 
was the result of a contract freely entered into 
by both parties. England showed a restraint 
and a wisdom in her dealings with Scotland 
which were lacking later in the century when 
she had to deal with the American colonies and 
Ireland. And the contract benefited both sides. 
If England gained security in the island of 
which she formed part, Scotland drew from 
the union material prosperity and the oppor- 
tunity to contribute in large measure to the 
politics of Great Britain and the development 
of the British Empire. 


UNION WITH SCOTLAND 


* 
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Testing muskets, from Mémoires d’Artillerie by P. Surirey de Saint Rémy, 1702 


From “ Brown Bess ”’ 


of 1727 to the Lee-Enfield of the First World War 


By T. H. McGUFFIE 


0 LONG AS BLACK POWDER WAS IN USE, 
and men were moved on to battlefields in 
columns or lines, it was essential that all 
firearms should be fired together. Volleys, 
given by command and under strict discipline, 
were required if discharges were not to result 
n the complete obscuration for long periods of 
ll vision by dense, rolling clouds of smoke. 
Control was such that officers in battle walked 
ith impunity up and down in front of the 
ranks of levelled muskets, tapping down with 
their canes those muzzles too wildly aimed at 
: target, before resuming their positions and 
ving the order to fire. One of the results of 
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the general adoption of the flint-lock about the 
year 1700 was that the old order of six ranks, 
with each rank in turn firing together and then 
retiring to re-load, was replaced by four, three 
or even two ranks, which could fire together 
and proceed either to re-load or to fix their ring- 
or-socket-bayonets, then recently introduced, 
and charge in one body to drive home the 
assault. 

Some valuable data about the flint-lock are 
provided by a series of experiments conducted 
by the British Army in 1834, when the general 
adoption of a percussion cap was being con- 
sidered. In target practice, under good condi- 














SIR JOHN MOORE, 1761-1809, the great trainer of 


riflemen. Engraving after Lawrence 


tions, out of 6,000 rounds fired from flint-locks 
there were 922 misfires (one in six and a half) 
and 3,680 hits, while from 6,000 percussion 
musket-shots 4,047 were hits and only 36 (one 
in 166) misfired. The rate of fire was 100 in 
32 mins. 31 secs. from flint-locks, percussion 
muskets taking only 30 mins. 24 secs. On active 
service misfires were much more frequent and 
hits far fewer. During one of the Cape wars, 
it was reckoned that it took 80,000 rounds to 
kill 25 men; to put one of the enemy out of 
combat it took his weight in bullets. There was 
nothing absurd about the old adjuration to 
musketeers to hold their fire until they could 
see “‘ the whites of their enemies’ eyes.” 

Since “ Brown Bess” is the best-known 
firearm of the flint-lock era, it is worth while 
dwelling on what kind of a weapon it was. It is 
too often imagined that Blenheim and Waterloo 
were both fought by British infantry carrying 
practically identical weapons, all called ““ Brown 
Bess.” The earliest known example of a true 
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“Brown Bess” musket, however, is dat d 
1727, and officially it was in 1794 (or 1808, te 
exact date being in dispute) that new desigr ,, 
called the “‘ India Pattern Musket,” or “‘ Ne vy 
Land Service Musket,” superseded it. Tie 
“New Land Service Musket ” was in servi e 
certainly until 1833, and it and other flint-loc s 
survived in the British Army until the introdu: - 
tion of a percussion lock in Pattern 1842, whca 
many were converted. Thus to bracket all :s 
“Brown Bess” is too wide a generalizatio:. 


Although, owing to the natural delays «f 


administration “ Brown Bess” may, in fact, 
have been used as late as 1815, it cannot have 
been numerous at that date, even though the 
name persisted. 

This celebrated musket was “ Brown ” 
from its brightly polished stock, ‘‘ Bess ” pro- 
bably from “buss” the German word for 
“gun,” perhaps picked up from their Hano- 
verian fellow-subjects by English red-coats. 
Earlier stocks were commonly painted black; 
and since gun-barrels were ordered to be 
brightly polished, it is unlikely that the des- 
cription “‘ Brown ” came from them, as used to 
be suggested. ‘‘ Brown Bess ” was a handsome, 
well-balanced, graceful weapon, comparatively 
light in weight. Its barrel, at first up to 46 inches 
long, was standardized at 42 inches. About the 
1740's, the wooden ram-rod was replaced by 
one of iron, a vast improvement probably copied 
from an innovation by “ The Old Dessauer.” 
The brass butt-plate was novel in shape, well 
weighted and designed, the lock quite elegant 
The round lead ball that was fired weighed one 
ounce, and in battle an ordinary soldier could 
load and discharge about twice a minute. He 
bit off the top of a paper cartridge containing a 
charge of powder, poured the contents down 
the muzzle and used the case as a wad; when 
fired the wad cleaned the bore to some extent 
though fouling was always a problem in 
muzzle-loading weapon. British troops nor- 
mally carried sixty of these paper cartridg¢s 
into action. The moral effect of all these eariy 
fire-arms was their principal contribution t 
battle. The noise, the flashes and the smok« 
combined to cause terror and induce flight. 

The Rifle, from its earliest times, was an 
other matter. In the hands of a good marksma! 
it could hit nearly anything aimed at, up to 
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r. /¢ many times that of a musket. Rifling a 
b: ‘el has other advantages, besides imparting 
sj . to the bullet or cannon ball. One of the 
b zest drawbacks attached to firing a round 
b from a smooth barrel is lack of control of 
w .dage, whereby accuracy is impaired as the 
s} t is bustled about the bore in its violent 
e. ulsion. Before the end of the fifteenth 
cc tury it appears that grooves, perhaps 
straight, although generally twisted, were used, 
to ‘orce a slightly over-size shot to expand into 
them, and thus present a more complete block- 
ing of the barrel to the power of the explosion. 
In 1631 the Landgrave William of Hesse armed 
three companies of chasseurs with rifles. In 
1635 one Arnold Rotipen took out the first 
patent for rifling. Louis XIV in 1674 supplied 
some of his cavalry squadrons with grooved 
weapons. On the whole, however, early rifled 
barrels were nearly always confined to sporting 
weapons. Although rifles were used in the 
American War of Independence, chiefly but 
not entirely by the American colonial militia, 
in Grose’s Military Antiquities, published in 
1786, there is no mention of the rifle. Never- 
theless, among those who came into contact 
with it there was no doubt as to its effectiveness. 
For individual use in the eighteenth century a 
long “ Kentucky ”’ rifle was greatly superior 
to an ordinary smoothbore in accuracy and 
range. At the battle of Saratoga Brigadier- 
General Simon Fraser was mortally wounded 
by an American rifleman, who deliberately 
aimed at him from a place of concealment in a 
tree over 300 yards away, and in all engage- 
ments the presence of sharpshooters who picked 
off British officers was noted. Some attempt at 
a riposte was made by a talented enthusiast 
named Patrick Ferguson, reckoned to be the 
best marksman of his day. He saw much active 
service until his death, with eight bullets in his 

dy, at the age of thirty-six at King’s Moun- 
tain, North Carolina, in 1780. In 1776 he 

tented a breech-loading rifle, which he 

monstrated in heavy rain and a high wind 

fore many noble and eminent officers at 

olwich. Despite the fact that Ferguson 

2d at a rate of four shots and more a minute, 

d in a long demonstration only missed three 

nes, these observers were unimpressed. 
rguson served with Loyalist volunteer troops 








with great success and, when finally over- 
whelmed, was heavily outnumbered by a force 
of backwoodsmen just as well armed as he was 
himself. He found no immediate successors. 

The first rifle generally issued to English 
troops was the Baker rifle, named after its 
inventor, Ezekiel Baker. It was shorter than 
the contemporary musket, the barrel being 
only 30 inches long; it was a muzzie-loading 
flint-lock, a twenty-bore (that is, twenty bullets 
to the pound), and seven grooves made a quarter- 
turn along its length. To ram the ball home 
required considerable force, and in the early 
days a wooden mallet was issued for the 
purpose. The bullets were each enclosed in a 
greased leather patch, which helped to clean 
the bore. The 95th Regiment of Foot (later the 
Rifle Brigade), formed in 1800, was that chosen 
to receive this new rifle. The excellence of their 
weapon, and of their training, proved itself on 
the battlefields of the Peninsular War and at 
Waterloo. There these green-jacketed riflemen, 
often with their fellows of the 5 /6o0th, the Light 
Battalions of the King’s German Legion and 
light infantry regiments, were employed as 
skirmishers in front of the main battle line to 
harass and annoy the advancing French 
columns, falling back, when their bugles blew 
the “ Fire and Retire,” behind the solid ranks 
of their red-coated comrades, on whom the 
already weakened enemy broke. Good weapon 
though it was, the Baker rifle took anything up 
to two minutes to load, and this undoubtedly 
contributed to the slowness shown by authority 
in adopting it more widely. A good shot using 
a Baker rifle could make a group | ft. 6 in. wide 
by 2 ft. 6 in. deep at 100 yards for the first ten 
shots; thirty shots deepened the group to 
3 ft. 6in. Baker himself, firing in demonstra- 
tions in 1825, obtained good results at 200 
yards, and even in calm weather at 300 yards, 
but over that range there was wide variation in 
placing. 

The first commander to appreciate the in- 
fluence of an accurate shoulder-weapon on 
battle was Sir John Moore, whose system of 
infantry training employed at Shorncliffe for 
the regiments of his Light Brigade fore- 
shadowed the basis of modern tactics. Efficient 
officers well acquainted with their men; dis- 
cipline by kind treatment and understanding; 























“* The Duke in a warm corner”; from The Gun and its Development 
by W. W. Greener, 1896 


delegation of power; the encouragement of in- 
dividual intelligence; zeal, energy and confid- 
ence based on professional knowledge and 
ability in the handling of weapons: these were 
novel and even revolutionary ideas in the first 
days of the nineteenth century. 
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Before rifles could be widely adopted, som: 
improved forms of lock and ammunition wer 


needed. The Reverend Alexander Forsyth, o: 


Belhevie in Aberdeenshire, worked out a mean 


of exploding a gunpowder charge by means o° 


a detonating powder containing mercury ful 
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ite; this cut out the flash from the flint- 
priming pan, which, as a keen wildfowler, 
yth had found alarmed geese as he fired; 
misfires were hard to avoid. A “ pellet- 
” and a “ tube-lock” followed. Then a 
ver cap was introduced which was cheap 
weather-proof. Placed on a nipple, it was 
to handle and almost foolproof. In 1838 
sapon called “ The Improved Brunswick 
ern Rifle,” incorporating a percussion lock, 
was issued to British Rifle Regiments. Its 
inventor, Lovell, Inspector of Small Arms to 
the Board of Ordnance, in this muzzle-loader 
used a ball fitted with a copper belt which on 
being fired engaged in the barrel’s two grooves. 
The weapon, which was described as the worst 
military rifle of its day, was fired with a tube 
detonator, and fouled quickly and badly, with 
resultant loss of accuracy. It weighed 11 lbs. 
5 ozs. and was of .696 calibre; at any range 
over 400 yards it was very wild. Many flint- 
locks were called in and converted, but at this 
period British invention appeared to lag be- 
hind continental developments, at least in the 
matter of persuading authority to adopt new 
ideas. Minié and Greener invented an 
effective elongated cylindro-conoidal bullet, 
in which a hollow base or expanding plug 
absurbed all the force of the explosion. Whit- 
worth devised new forms of rifling which en- 
abled a good shot to shoot accurately up to 600 
yards. A German, Nicholas Dreyse, invented a 
breech-loading rifle, the needlegun; this, firing 
up to ten shots a minute and with adjustable 
sights, was adopted by the Prussian Army and 
used in the conflicts of 1848, 1866 and 1870. 
Not until the Crimean War was the British 
Army generally supplied with a rifle, and that 
was a muzzle-loader. In 1867 the Snider rifle 
was adopted, and then the Martini-Henry. 
Both were breech-loaders. The Martini- 
Henry was a heavy weapon with a barrel 33 
inches long and of .45 calibre; it tended to 
bruise the shoulder with its strong recoil, and 
there were early difficulties with extraction. It 
weighed 8? Ibs. and was sighted to 1,450 yards. 
\ brass all-metal cartridge case, with a percus- 
n cap in the centre of its base, was made by 
Colonel Boxer in 1867. In the 1880’s magazines 
wre fitted, smokeless powder adopted and so 
ch greater muzzle-velocity and spin acquired 
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that lead bullets, now always elongated, were 
jacketed to preserve their shape. 

One fairly consistent tendency to be noted 
is for the bullets fired from shoulder firearms 
to be made in smaller sizes as time went on. 
In early years it is hard to say just where the 
differentiation between hand-guns and the 
smaller cannon should be placed. By the early 
seventeenth century, however, English bullets 
ran ten or twelve to the pound. The hunting 
rifle of American sharpshooters in the later 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century used a 
shot about the size of a pea, and with this they 
did sufficient execution, both on man and beast. 
Service bullets were always heavier, perhaps 
because a more crushing blow was sought, or 
because a heavier shot gave more self-con- 
fidence to the soldier. The flint-lock musket of 
the eighteenth-century British Army, with its 
-75§ calibre, used a one-ounce bullet; French 
bullets were usually twenty to the pound. These 
large calibres were long used: the Baker rifle 
was .623, the British pattern Minié .702, early 
Enfield rifles .577. The introduction of smoke- 
less powders and of magazines gave strong 
impetus by the 1880’s for a smaller bore, to- 
gether with the common use of an elongated 
bullet mounted with its charge in a metal 
cartridge. The parallel development of machine- 
guns using a rifle bullet also had its influence. 
Calibre fell from the .45 of the Martini-Henry 
to the .303 of the Lee-Metford, quickly estab- 
lished and kept until the introduction of the 
.300 in the 1950’s, when strong endeavours to 
reduce to .280 were only defeated after much 
argument. 

The smashing power of the old round lead 
builet was very great, for it lost its shape in 
flight and on meeting obstruction. There was 
in fact little to choose between being hit by a 
“Brown Bess” bullet in the body or by the 
handful of nails with which some Indian 
frontier tribesmen loaded their jezails. The 
slim-jacketed bullet tended to make a smaller, 
perhaps deeper, penetration, its immediate 
impact being more like a puncture than a 
punch. The stopping power in each case was 
probably about equal, since a man with a 
“new ” bullet through his arm or leg was no 
more likely to continue for long in the line than 
was one whose calf or hand had been more 














From “ The History of the Boer War,” 
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A Company of Boer riflemen, ready to fire 


completely shattered by a flying lump of lead 
from earlier muskets or rifles. Such wounds 
were, however, more rapidly healed, and 
advocates of the “terrible” aspect of war 
maintain that from the point of view of morale 
the older bullet was more effective. 

The range at which rifles could be used 
increased up to 2,000 yards, although with 
mass-armies and their rough-and-ready train- 
ing, the distance in action was very much 
shorter. British troops in their encounters with 
the Boers were the first Europeans to be made 
aware of the full potentialities of these weapons. 
At Majuba, and in the other engagements of the 
first Boer War of 1881, it was found that a 
rifle-bearing enemy, lying concealed and in- 
visible, could inflict crippling losses on soldiers 
indifferent to the use of cover. In the years 
between 1899 and 1902 this lesson was repeated. 

The old tactics inherited from the days of 
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the musket, of long lines advancing or standing 
in perfect order and delivering regular volleys, 
proved good enough for the battles of the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, or for 
wars against savages, whose one aim was to get 
to close quarters. Against marksmen who were 
mounted, and who did not present large targets, 
new methods and individual accuracy wer 
needed. Continental troops took longer t 
learn this lesson, and heavy casualties wer« 
suffered by German, French and Russian troop: 
before open order and intelligent junior leader 
ship on a large scale and as a regular part o 
infantry training came to the immense battle 
fields of 1914-1918. 

The weapon longest used by British force 
in this period was the Lee-Enfield rifle, witl 
five square grooves in its rifling, and the lock 
ing-lugs at the near end of the bolt. The shor 
magazine version used on the battlefields of th 
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-18 Great War had a barrel 25 in. long, 

al length of 3 ft. 8} ins. and a weight of 

. 10} ozs.; the wooden stock completely 
red the barrel, to protect hands from a 

>| over-heated during rapid firing; the 
izine, which was provided with a cut-off, 
ed two chargers of five rounds each; the 

‘s were an open V-notch and blade, ranging 
yveen 200 and 2,000 yards; the calibre was 

; the propellant was cordite, a smokeless 
ture of guncotton, nitro-glycerine and 
eral jelly. The emphasis on speed and 
uracy of firing in the British Army is illus- 
ed by arecord made before 1914 by Sergeant- 
jajor Wallingford, who fired 36 rounds in 
seconds, scoring every time on a I2 in. 
l’s-eye on a 4 ft. target figure. Before the 
itbreak of war many men in each regiment 
regular professional soldiers could exceed 
rounds in “the mad minute” of rapid 
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In the first fire-fights of 1914 each British 
battalion included only two old pattern Maxim 
machine-guns on heavy mountings. The whole 
British Expeditionary Force in action in 1914 
possessed some 120 all told, yet such was the 
effect of the total deluge of bullets that some 
Germans believed in a strength of 28 machine- 
guns per British battalion. Time after time 
German formations were mown down at ranges 
up to 800 yards before they could even form up 
for attack. As many Englishmen declared, 
“rabbit shooting wasn’t in it.” This magni- 
ficent shooting, at Mons, Le Cateau and the 
first battle of Ypres, saved the British Expedi- 
tionary Force and perhaps the whole Allied 
cause. 

The complex developments of the Great 
War, the use of barbed wire, machine-guns, 


automatic rifles, tanks and quantities of artillery, 
carry the story of war far beyond the confines of 
this essay. It is by this time, however, perfectly 
clear that the men of the fourteenth century and 
onwards who had stubbornly clung to their 
hand-guns and arquebuses, match-locks, wheel- 
locks, dags, petronels, musketoons, fusils, 
calivers, muskets and other firearms, were 
fully justified. Along those lines and not in any 
resurrection of earlier weapons lay the road to 
perfection in this particular sphere of missile 
action by individual soldiers. 

Just as the long-bow survives today, so does 
the old muzzle-loading flint-lock. There exist 
societies which hold events at Bisley, and many 
muzzie-loading shot-guns are still in use, par- 
ticularly for wild-fowling. It is not only 
cheaper to measure out a charge of powder than 
to use a costly cartridge: the art possesses a 
personal quality, a pervasive charm and a 
strong sense of kinship with the past. Most 
punt-guns, those monsters carried in the bows 
of professional wild-fowlers, are muzzle- 
loaders. They may be disappearing, but 
museums are not yet the only places where they 
may be found. The bowl of a clay-pipe makes 
a convenient measuring vessel for a muzzle- 
loader, wadding is easy enough to come by, 
and some bullets are still wrapped in a patch of 
greasy linen or waxed silk before being 
rammed home. The same spirit which in the 
early days of firearms led to the manufacture of 
the magnificent personal weapons of advanced 
design makes men today proud to own and to 
operate something which is not mass-produced. 
But warfare presents different demands. Then 
the greatest numbers of the best possible article, 
within the bounds of expense and fitness for 
purpose, are always required. 


Concluded 
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CONTROVERSY 


Replies to Readers’ Comments 


RALEIGH’S TREASON 
Sir, 

It would be possible, in reply to Miss Irwin’s 
question about Raleigh’s trial [June], to point out 
that he was found guilty by a jury of his peers, before 
a commission consisting of seven councillors, the 
two Chief Justices, and two high court judges. There 
is, however, not the slightest doubt that Coke’s 
behaviour as prosecuting counsel was disgraceful 
and, for that alone, if not for other reasons, a modern 
Court of Appeal in a western democracy would 
reverse the judgment. But it would, incidentally, 
do the same for a good many of the treason trials of 
the Tudor period: although this does not for one 
moment mean that the Earl of Essex and his pre- 
decessors were innocent. 

For that kind of argument has pitfalls of its own. 
It would be wrong to test an early seventeenth- 
century verdict by the established rules of procedure 
and evidence which operate in twentieth-century 
England. The examining magistrate, who still 
survives in some European countries, was an essential 
part of the legal processes in Coke’s day. It is this 
fact which explains the curious dialogue between 
Raleigh and his judges. ‘‘ The common trial of 
England,” said Raleigh, “‘ is by jury and witnesses.” 
To that Chief Justice Popham at once replied: 
“No; by examination’; and in this Justice War- 
burton concurred, with supporting examples. 
Raleigh replied: “‘ I know not how you conceive the 
law”; which earned him a rebuke from Popham: 
** Nay, we do not conceive the law, but we know the 
law.” 

Chief Justice Popham, a man of known integrity, 
had examined Raleigh, and his accuser, Cobham, 
before the trial, and was satisfied of Raleigh’s guilt. 
** In the first accusation of my Lord Cobham,” he 
told Raleigh, “‘ I observed his manner of speaking. 
I protest before the living God, I am persuaded he 
spoke nothing but the truth.” Cecil, Raleigh’s 
friend—both before and after his condemnation— 
was equally satisfied of his guilt. And Raleigh’s con- 
tradiction of his own statement in court seemed to 
confirm this. 

The bulk of the legal work had, in fact, been done 
before the case came to court. A treason trial was a 
public display, for political reasons, at the end of a 
lengthy legal process. But Raleigh turned the tables 
on Coke and outstripped him in eloquence and 
dramatic appeal. So, from being one of the most 
unpopular men in England, Raleigh became the 
symbol of national resistance to an alien king and his 
ways. Hence the stories that were later put into 
circulation. For example, as Miss Irwin reminds us, 
it was said that Coke was walking in the garden while 
waiting for the jury’s verdict. When told that 
Raleigh had been found guilty of treason, he cried 
out that he had only meant “ misprision of treason.” 
It is a good story but contradicts all that Coke said 
at the trial. In any case, it is hardly credible that a 
great common lawyer and four distinguished judges 
could in their ignorance, or evil intent, so blatantly 
misdirect a jury. The other story about the death- 
bed scene of one of the judges must, I am afraid, 
like all alleged death-bed confessions, be received as 
sceptically by us as it was by contemporaries. 
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But there is a larger issue. Early Stuart Englaid 
was an autocratic state, however much its harshn.'ss 
might be ameliorated by inefficiency and the comm >n 
law. In such a state it becomes impossible for an 
individual to stand up for the national interest—-if 
that does not coincide with the personal desires of -he 
ruling monarch—without engaging in what is kno yn 
as treasonable activity. In an age without free specch 
and lawful opposition, an active critic slides into 
treason. That surely is the lesson of the state trials 
of our own day in eastern Europe and beyond. A 
crude and suspicious Scottish king had come south 
and deprived Raleigh of his house, high office and 
the prospects of useful service to the state, while 
James lived. Only a change of ruler offered the 
prospect of national revival; so the existing system 
turned patriots into traitors. Robert Cecil was the 
last English statesman to hold together, with 
diminishing success, the personal power of the 
Stuart dynasty with the interests of the nation as a 
whole. When he died in 1612, the gulf between 
these two aspects of the realm became unbridgeable 
and the water flowed in until, thirty years later, it 
washed away all that James I had stood for. 

Yours, etc., 
JoreL HURSTFIELD, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 


THE JOHN BROWN LEGEND 
SIR, 

Mr. Botsford’s strictures [June] upon my article 
The Fohn Brown Legend seem to be based on the fact 
that I do not glorify John Brown as “‘ one of the great 
liberators of the mid-nineteenth century.” I certainly 
do not. In my opinion John Brown was one of those 
dangerous fanatics who, along with other militant 
Abolitionists in the North aided by pro-slavery fire- 
eaters in the South, made the war between the two 
sections of the country inevitable. To represent 
Lincoln as profiting in any way from the terrorist 
methods of John Brown seems to me a travesty of 
the facts. Lincoln’s whole policy was founded on the 
absolute necessity of preserving the Union. [If 
the Union could be held together, slavery was bound 
to disappear. It was the radical extremists, North 
and South, of whom John Brown was one of the 
most conspicuous, who were prepared to sacrifice the 
Union to their own distorted theories of Right and 
Honour. 

Mr. Botsford asks if it is just to describe the 
execution of the pro-Slavery Border Ruffians as 
“murder.” Let me leave the answer to this question 
to Major John Sedgwick, ‘a Northern officer who was 
stationed in Kansas at the time of the massacre, and 
who eight years later, as Major-General John 
Sedgwick, gave his life for the Union in the battle 
of Spottsylvania. ‘“‘ No one,” wrote Sedgwick, “‘ can 
defend the action of the marshal’s posse at Lawrence, 
in burning the hotel, destroying the printing rress 
and other outrages, but no life was lost, no one was 
threatened or felt himself in danger. In retaliation 
for this act, inoffensive citizens have been plundered, 
their houses robbed and burned, and five men were 
taken out of their beds, their throats cut, their ea 
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cu. , their persons gashed more horribly than our 
sav cs have ever done. I sincerely think that most 
of «e¢ atrocities have been committed by the free- 


soi. oarty, but I cannot think they countenance such 


act. —that is, the respectable class.” 
in spite of the evidence against him, Mr. 
Bo ‘ord still likes to think of John Brown as a knight 


in «ining armour, that is, of course, his privilege, 
bu! surely it is unreasonable for him to assume that 
th who do not share his opinions must be 
Southerners in disguise. 
Yours, etc., 
ARNOLD WHITRIDGE, 
Salisbury, Connecticut. 


MYCENAE AND LINEAR “B” 


| was very interested to read Professor Palmer’s 
le on the decipherment of the Mycenaean Greek 
documents, and hasten to defer to “‘ world specialist 
opinion on both sides of the Iron Curtain” that 
Linear “‘ B”’ can now be read with fair certainty. 

Nevertheless, it would seem from the signs form- 
ing Linear “B” that there remains the great 
problem of linking this script with the Greek language 
as already known to us. Every fourth-form school- 
boy can see at once the similarity between Homeric 
and Attic Greek, even though the language used by 
Homer presents many difficulties and archaisms to 
him: the signs used in Linear “ B” (until trans- 
literated) do not, however, show any obvious con- 
nection with the written form of the classical Greek 
language. 

The fact that the script deciphered by Mr. Ventris 
is mainly syllabic whereas that of Homer is purely 
alphabetic can, of course, be explained away by the 
Greeks’ adoption of the Pheenician alphabet, and 
also by analogy, e.g., the relationship of Demotic 
and Coptic of Ancient Egyptian. To establish the 
chain of causation beyond all reasonable doubt, 
however, it is still necessary to show that the Greek 
adoption of the Pheenician alphabet was used for 
writing down a developed form of Mycenaean Greek 
which had vanished as a written language several 
centuries earlier. 

Proof is at present also lacking to show that 
Linear ““B” is a development from Linear “ A,” 
as Professor Palmer suggests. The American scholar, 
Emmett L. Bennett, has postulated that the two 
scripts bear no relation to one another, and the 
argument is strengthened inasmuch as Linear “ A,” 
remains to be deciphered even though the Ventris 
evaluations for Linear ‘“‘B” have been known for 
some years. Furthermore, as the only site on which 
Linear “‘ B”’ documents have been found in Crete is 
at Knossos, it would appear that the suggestion that 
\iycenaean Greeks writing in the Linear “B” 
‘ipt conquered the most important city in Crete 
reby displacing the Linear “‘ A ”’ script in use there 
not be rejected as a possible explanation until it 
clearly shown that Linear “A” is a form of 
‘ek and not a form of “‘-Minoan.” 

Finally, although Professor Palmer’s similes of 
writers and premium bonds graphically illustrate 
mathematical probabilities of the accuracy of the 
Mr. Ventris’ decipherment, they do not amount 
roof positive. In this connection, it is instructive 
1ote that exactly one hundred years ago, in May 
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1857, the accuracy of the decipherment of Assyrian 
Cuneiform was placed beyond all doubt when four 
pioneer translators—Rawlinson, Hincks, Fox Talbot 
and Oppert—accepted a challenge to translate 
independently a long and unknown text. The 
contest was sponsored by the Royal Asiatic Society, 
whose President announced to a crowded hall that: 
“he had made himself sufficiently acquainted with 
the several translations to be satisfied that there was 
a very close agreement with regard to the values of 
the characters. . . . It was somewhat different with 
respect to the words, the meanings of very many of 
which were differently expressed: yet at the same 
time, although individual terms were variously 
rendered, there was a remarkable concurrence as to 
the general meaning of each paragraph...” 

Is it not possible that a similar contest held today 
under the auspices of an independent scholarly body 
would determine the general accuracy of the Linear 
**B” evaluations ? 

Yours, etc., 
R. A. BULLOCK, 
Harrow, Middx. 


Professor Palmer writes : 


Mr. Bullock in speaking of the problem of linking 
Linear “‘ B ” with the Greek language as known to us 
has fallen into the common error of confusing 
language with the script or scripts used to record it. 
The Mycenaean language survived in classical times 
in Arcadeia, where it is recorded in the Greek 
alphabet. A practically identical dialect is found in 
Cyprus, where it was brought by Mycenaean 
colonists in the fourteenth century B.c. But here it 
continued to be written in a syllabary much like 
Linear ‘“ B.”’ Not merely schoolboys but trained 
classical scholars find many difficulties and archaisms 
in Cypriot as thus written, but this does not affect 
the validity of the decipherment of the Cypriot 
syllabary, which incidentally has many of the defects 
of Linear ‘“‘ B ” as a means of recording Greek. 

Proof is not lacking that the values of Linear 
‘** A” signs are the same as Linear “ B.” Professor 
Furumark has recently demonstrated that the same 
interrelations hold good between the signs of the 
“A” and the “ B” stages of this script. Professor 
Bennett does not postulate that the scripts bear no 
relation to one another. 

The language of Linear ““A” is certainly not 
Greek, whereas Linear “‘B” on present evidence 
was used only for writing Greek. “ B” was used 
more widely on the mainland than in Crete, where it 
is confined to Knossos. Hence it may be plausibly 
argued that the adaptation of Linear “ A” for the 
purposes of writing Greek was carried out on the 
mainland. In any case it is a fact that the “B” 
version displaced “‘ A” at Knossos. I cannot under- 
stand how this strengthens the argument that the 
two scripts bear no relation to one another. 

As for the proposal to hold a test under independ- 
ent auspices, Mr. Bullock cannot be expected to 
know that at Easter 1956 scholars from many parts 
of the world assembled at the Chateau Gif under the 
auspices of the Centre national de la Recherche 
Scientifique to examine the problems of Linear “ A” 
and Linear “ B.”’ There was no disagreement about 
the validity of Mr. Ventris’s decipherment. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 
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«PLATE, CROCKERY AND BITTER BEER ” 





7 vards the end of 1857 The Times news- 
4 -aper invited its famous war correspondent to 
S iii for India at a salary of £600 a year, all 
€ ises paid. The big, shrewd, impartial and 
gr -arious man accepted. When. Russell arrived 
at alcutta in the foliowing January, the greatest, 
am worst, episodes in the Mutiny already lay in 
th. past; but he had the fortune during the next 
tw. ve months to accompany the army of Sir 
Co in Campbell in the long, cautious campaigns 
north of the river Ganges by which the rebel- 
l Sepoys were finally defeated and scattered. 

Russell enjoyed army life, and by senior 
officers was taken into confidence in a manner 
that modern war correspondents would like to 
see emulated. Sir Colin he had known in the 
Crimea, and this was the Commander-in-Chief’s 
greeting to him in a tent outside Cawnpore: 
“Now, Mr. Russell, I'll be candid with you. 
shall make a compact. You shall know every- 
thing that is going on. You shall see all my 
reports, on condition that you do not mention it 
in camp, or let it be known in any way, except in 
your letters to England.” Campbell was more 
anxious about the dangers of leakages to the 
enemy through loyal and semi-loyal Sepoys 
among his own forces than he was about the 
effects of Russell’s despatches to England, which 
would be published several weeks later. Hence 
Russell was in a position to give an unrivalled 
account, tempered by courteous generosity to- 
wards the officers on whom he relied for tactical 
information, of the gradual suppression of the 
Mutiny, implying without emphasis some of the 
reasons for the apparent slowness of “ Old 
Kharbardar ’’ Campbell. One reason was the 
impedimenta attached to a British army operat- 
ing in India. Like American armies in modern 
times, the British Army in India did not travel 
light; it had a lengthy “tail,” or, at least, its 
officers did, which would have moved Sir 
Winston, had he been Minister of Defence at the 
time, to urgent, cutting messages about the need 
for retrenchment. Here is Russell’s description 
of a minor phase in breaking up camp for the 
march on Lucknow: “ To-night, the great mess- 
tent, which will be borne by four camels and an 
elephant, will be packed up, with our apparatus 
o: tables, plate, crockery, bitter beer, and pro- 
vi ions, and the army of servants which belong 
to it; and we take the field, very much as his 
n 
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‘sty Louis the Great would depart from 
ailles, for the theatre of war.” 
‘he military historian will always find 
MY INDIAN MUTINY DIARY. By William 
‘ard Russell, edited by Michael Edwardes, 
pp. (Cassell. 30s.) 
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Russell’s diaries invaluable; he has an eye just as 
acute for the problems and absurdities of move- 
ment and quarter-masterdom—which is nine- 
tenths of soldiering—as he has for a decisive 
lobbing bombardment in battle. But on the 
civilian side, also, Russell was humane, politic 
and perspicacious. On his voyage out to India, 
fellow-travellers told him, with varying voices 
out of the depth and shallowness of their experi- 
ence, not to trust “* the rascally Mahommedans,”’ 
not to confide in the “‘ treacherous Hindus ”’; 
they advised him, on the one hand, that the 
“ arbitrary rule” of Sir Henry Lawrence in the 
Punjab would be the redemption of India, if it 
were everywhere adopted; on the other, that it 
would disastrously “ convulse every province to 
the centre.”” Russell himself on his arrival in 
Bengal exclaimed in humorous horror at the 
complications of British rule: ‘‘ I have been in 
all the great public offices at home, and have 
seen the interior of minister’s workshops, but 
never did I behold out of Calcutta such heaps of 
despatch boxes, such mounds of record boxes, 
such vast fabrics of pigeon-holes, such abandon 
of red tape !”’ He was under no illusions about 
the advantages to an Englishman in those days 
of his white—or, to be more accurate, his pink 
chota-pegged-colour: “‘ My skin is the passport 
—it is a guarantee of my rank. In India I am at 
once one of the governing class—an aristocrat in 
virtue of birth—a peer of the realm; a being 
specially privileged and exempted from the 
ordinary laws of the State.” Russell deplored 
the atrocities of the Mutiny, but still more both 
the spirit of vengeance that had seized the British 
soldier, and the aloof, unaccommodating, though 
just, almightiness that possessed the British 
administration. His conclusion is this: “I 
believe that the actual physical happiness of the 
natives has not been augmented by the change of 
rulers. Sir Henry Lawrence, who had long and 
varied experience, told Sir Robert Montgomery, 
on whose authority I repeat the statement, that 
he was persuaded, on the whole, the people were 
happier under native government than under 
our own. There is the whole difficulty of our 
position.” It is a position that could not be given 
up ninety-years later without acrimonious heart- 
searching on the British side, nor without blood- 
shed among Indians. 

Mr. Edwardes has made an admirable abridg- 
ment of Russell’s diaries, which were first 
published in 1859; he has provided an illuminat- 
ing introduction, in which, perhaps, he is exces- 
sively outraged over British behaviour; notes, 
some excellent illustrations, a map, but no 
index. 

ALAN HODGE. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


TWO MARSHALS 


THE TRIAL OF MARSHAL NEY. By Harold Kurtz, 
335 pp. (Hamish Hamilton. 25s.) 

BY COMMAND OF THE EMPEROR—A LIFE OF MARSHAL 
BERTHIER. By S. J. Watson, 236 pp. (The 
Bodley Head. 28s.) 

Michel Ney was a “‘ front-line general,’”’ Alexandre 
Berthier the paragon of staff officers. They came 
from widely separate backgrounds, and in their 
careers and characters there were great differences. 
But there were also certain points in common. Both 
were soldiers who put service to country above all 
else, and for nearly two decades this service was 
synonymous with undeviating loyalty to Napoleon. 
Neither was unduly ambitious, as were their fellow 
Marshals Murat and Bernadotte, nor avaricious, like 
Masséna and Soult. They were both “ non-political ” 
and naively unconcerned with the broad implications 
of Napoleonic policy. Off the battlefield Ney was a 
stupid man, and outside his staff duties Berthier 
was a simpleton. Both died sensationally by violence. 

Mr. Kurtz gave an indication of his theme in the 
two articles which he published in History Today in 
April and May 1954. In The Trial of Marshal Ney 
he devotes considerable preliminary space to the 
achievements and character of the Marshal before 
describing in detail the legal drama of which he was 
the central figure in 1815. Taking Welschinger’s 
Le Maréchal Ney as his source, he adds much that is 
new and valuable to the basic documents. 

It is wrong to imply, however, that the case wa; a 
“* war crimes ” trial. Ney was blatantly guilty of the 
treason with which he was charged, having deserted 
Louis XVIII, to whom he had sworn allegiance, for 
Napoleon during the Hundred Days. The point at 
issue was whether he was covered by the so-called 
Amnesty Clause in the Capitulation of St. Cloud, 
signed after Waterloo by Wellington and Blicher on 
behalf of the Allies. Whatever the Duke’s inter- 
pretation of the clause may have been, the British 
Government at once declared that it was binding 
only on the Allied Commanders and not on the 
French monarch. Thus attempts to employ it as a 
ground of defence were ruled out of court and Ney’s 
fate was sealed. It was a political trial only in the 
sense that the extremists who supported Louis were 
out for blood and determined at all costs to have a 
victim. This was a pattern not unusual after a major 
European war. 

Could Ney have been saved ? The French king 
certainly did not want him brought to trial, and 
connived at Fouché’s vain efforts to get him out of 
the country. Mr. Kurtz is at pains to show that 
Wellington behaved correctly as a soldier in accept- 
ing the instruction of the British Government and 
refusing to intervene. Where the author is less sure 
in his touch is in dealing with the English reaction 
to the trial. It is mistaken to follow the Disraelian 
line that Liverpool and his colleagues were ‘‘ medio- 
crities.”” The Tories had steered England to victory 
in the war in spite of the shady intrigues of some 
members of the Whig Opposition. Once the more 
disreputable among the Whigs started championing 
Ney, any hope of salvation from England was lost. 
The Government felt obliged to stand firm. 

Mr. Kurtz is right in holding that Ney was wise 
in refusing to be court-martialled. Fellow Marshals 
were to form the court and loyalty to each other was 
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not a conspicuous feature of Napoleon’s milit: ry 
Princes and Dukes. Indeed, it could have b: :n 
pointed out that in the eventual trial before ‘1¢ 
House of Peers a number of Marshals voted for 1¢ 
death sentence. What the author appears to mis: is 
the real reason for Ney’s strange conduct. He was 
suffering from what is called in modern terms “‘bati <- 
fatigue.” He had been fighting for nearly twe: ty 
years and in 1812 had walked all the way frm 
Moscow to the Niemen in deep winter, persone ly 
leading a series of epic rearguard actions. Menta'ly 
unstable and unintelligent, he was precisely the type 
to break down later under the strain. There wire 
others Marshals as guilty as he was of treason. Put 
being subtler and more mentally resilient, they 
managed to shuffle out of responsibility. 

No one has ever suggested that Berthier was a 
traitor, although which side he would have taken if 
he had not died before Waterloo is a matter of 
conjecture into which his first English biographer 
does not enter. Major Watson is a product of 
Oxford University, Camberley and the American 
Staff College at Leavenworth. He writes with pro- 
found knowledge of his subject and with occasional 
touches of delightfully dry wit which will appeal to 
anyone who has ever served on an army staff. 
Alexandre Berthier was the son of a distinguished 
military engineer and was himself commissioned into 
the Bourbon army before Napoleon was born. He 
served under Rochambeau in the French expedition 
to America during the War of Independence, and 
by the time of Yorktown had already established a 
reputation as an officer of remarkable talents. In his 
long association with Napoleon, the value of his 
services cannot be put too highly. If Bonaparte 
created the Grande Armée, Berthier made it function. 
His organization of staff duties was the prototype on 
which modern military staffs are still modelled. 
Major Watson brings out the extraordinary difficulties 
with which he had to deal, from lack of maps, faulty 
liaison and misleading intelligence to the endless 
bickering and jealousies among the other Marshals 
and high commanders. 

Perhaps his greatest problem of all was his master. 
Berthier was constantly with Napoleon; he was the 
one man who took his meals with him during 
campaigns. He had to stand endless outbursts of 
temper, cope with unreasonable demands, be pre- 
pared at any time of day or night to translate the 
broad outlines of strategy into the meticulous details 
for tactical operations, and if things went wrong take 
the blame, though the fault was usually his Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s. His personal feelings were not 
spared, and he had to listen to frequent public gibes 
about his adored Madame Visconti. By one of his 
nastiest tricks, Napoleon forced him into marriage 
with a Bavarian Princess. One may well ask how and 
why he stood it. The answer presumably is that he 
was a technician of genius, whose whole life was 
absorbed in the technicalities of staff work, and that 
the Emperor gave him opportunities to follow his 
bent which no other man could have provided. 

In describing his death by falling from a window, 
Major Watson implies that it was an accident and 
not, as is generally accepted, suicide due to remor 
at not being with the Emperor on the eve of Waterl« 
Oddly enough this is almost the sole point in t 
book where the author does not quote an authori 
for his opinions. 


CHARLES DIMONT. 
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SPORTING POLITICS 


DERBY AND VICTORIAN CONSERVATISM. By W. D. 
nes, 367 pp. (Basil Blackwell. 37s. 6d.) 
1e 14th Earl of Derby was Prime Minister of 


ie nd three times. He led the Conservative Party 


whole political generation, after the great Corn 


I crisis of 1846. He was a devotee of the Turf, he 


ssed vast estates, he was a millionaire, he was a 
yguished classical scholar, he was one of the 
t orators of his day, and he was a sincere and 
ut member of the Church of England, author of 
ok which went into several editions—‘‘ Con- 
tions on the Parables for the use of Young 
It would be difficult, one might suppose, 
vrite a dull biography of so picturesque and 


ye (ous a personality. Alas, Professor W. D. Jones 
of the University of Georgia has triumphantly over- 


the difficulty. His plodding, industrious, 
ious, and humourless book has its value as a 


study in mid-Victorian politics which is, indeed, a 


lected and often misunderstood subject, but it is 
idly dessicated and lifeless portrait of Derby. 
What is the reason for this disappointing result ? 
Partly it is that Professor Jones is a shade too serious- 
minded. It was the essence of Derby that he regarded 
politics as great fun. As Sir James Graham, an old 
fr “ and an acute observer, put it: “‘ he followed 
politics as an amusement, as a means of excitement, 
as another would gaming or any other very exciting 
yccupation; he plunged into the mélée for the sake 
of the sport which he found it made there.” 
There was a sense in which Derby never really 
w up. Gladstone records a conversation in 1838 
with Samuel Rogers: “‘ He said when Stanley [as 
Derby then was] came out in public life at the age of 
30 he was by far the cleverest young man of the day; 
and at 60 he would be the same, still by far the 
cleverest young man of the day.” Professor Jones 
somehow misses this aspect of Derby. He contrives, 
as it were, to reduce all the political figures of the day 
to the same dead level of mediocrity, and he shows 
little interest in the clash and conflict of personality 
that played so important a part in an age when 
po 4 were deeply affected by personalities. 
Take for example the important question of 
Derby 's. Telations with Disraeli. Professor Jones 
guotes “‘a story that Stanley told Peel ‘if that 
scoundrel were taken in [to Peel’s government] he 
would not remain himself ’.”” But there is no need 
for all this hesitation. Derby vetoed Disraeli’s 
ppointment for reasons which were personal and 
connected with a misunderstanding of Disraeli’s 
behaviour towards a member of Derby’s family. 
facts were published by Mr. W. P. Clive in 1939 
the Journal of Modern History. Of course, 
essor Jones suffers from a disability common to 
who have attempted a life of Derby—the in- 
ssibility of the Derby papers. The official 
raphers of Disraeli, Messrs. Monypenny and 
<le, appear to have been given permission to use 
n, but no one has examined them since—at all 
ts no biographer of Derby. Curiously, Professor 
s does not make this point as clear as he might. 
lis preface he observes of original sources in 
and, “‘ it was a keen disappointment to discover 
certain important collections were not available 
tudy.” This is true, as far as it goes, but the 
-r would not necessarily infer that one of these 
portant collections ’’ was actually the political 


and private papers of the subject of the biography. 
Derby was a curious and complicated character— 
in some ways a survival from the old Whig aristo- 
cracy, and yet in others a typical mid-Victorian. It is 
a pity that no writer so far has given a real picture of 
this talented and attractive figure. 
ROBERT BLAKE. 


ROMANTIC BARBARIANS 


THE SCYTHIANS. By Tamara Talbot Rice, 255 pp. 

(Thames and Hudson. 21s.) 

It seems as though good has befallen classical 
studies by way of archaeology in recent years. There 
has occurred a certain amount of discreet populariza- 
tion which has been, and still is flourishing in Britain. 
Experts are learning to pass on, in attractive guise, 
their wisdom to unspecialized but keen laymen. 
Ancient literature and pure classical studies are 
fighting a rear-guard action, because fewer young 
people are learning Greek and Latin; but archaeology 
which is able to present the ancient world as a vivid 
reality, seems to be winning its way. All will be well, 
provided that there always remains a nucleus of 
linguistic scholars to keep alive the understanding 
and intricacies of ancient Greek and classical Latin. 

Among many fascinating aspects of the past we 
must give prominence to that strange relationship 
between Greeks and Scythians in South Russia— 
especially in the Crimea—which attracted Herodotus, 
other ancient historians, and a large number of 
Western Europeans in our own day. 

More than twenty years ago two books were 
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re accessible, both dealing with this very topic, 


bu! ey are now hard to come by. The first was by 
the ate Sir Ellis Minns, Scythians and Greeks, the 
sec 1d by the late Professor Rostovtzeff, Iranians 
a jreeks; both about Greeks who colonized the 
souinern shores of the Black Sea, and Scythians who 
inh cited the same region. Herodotus himself in 


t fth century B.c.—one of the most accurate 
of torians—was, like later Greeks, fascinated by 


th Barbarians and their customs, and devoted the 
w! of his fourth book to them. 
{rs. Talbot Rice spreads her net wider than 


ither of the earlier authorities cited, and has con- 
sulicd a mass of sources inaccessible to most of us. 
The amount of information packed into this book is 
r astonishing. It is, in fact, a model for modern 
archaeological works that are intended to interest the 
scholar, the student, and the general reader. 

Jot many people appreciate the tremendous 
influence that the Scythian nomads exerted for 
centuries on the more civilized and settled political 
communities of the world. In the last millennium 
before the Christian era these people, speaking a 
guage of Iranian—that is of Indo-European origin 
ccupied a great expanse of natural grassland and 
steppe, extending from the borders of China to the 
inks of the Danube. Though there were numerous 
and apparently unconnected tribes and clans, these 
people belonged, it seems, all of them to the same 
stock and they evolved from early times a peculiar 
art of their own known as the “ Animal Style,” 
the continuity of which persisted even after identifi- 
able Scythians had been overwhelmed or had dis- 
appeared from such historical records as survived. 

Books on archaeology are not often as well planned 
and designed as this one; and indeed the last chapter 

ntitled “* The Scythian Legacy ” is one of the best, 
for it was this artistic legacy that spread over so great 
a part of the whole Eurasian continental block. It had 
a powerful effect not only on the provincial but even 
on the imperial art of China; it affected barbarian 
Prussia, Scandinavia and, through the Northmen, 
the art of the Vikings, Celts, Irish and Saxons. 
Neither cities nor towns, nor even definite village 
settlements, were created by the Scythians, who lived 
in covered wagons and felt tents and on horseback, 
moving as need impelled them from pasture to 
pasture. One important branch of these people, the 
Sarmatians, gave birth to the constantly recurring 
Greek legend of Amazons. Among them the young 


women rode on horseback, like the men, and fought; - 


and no young woman could be married until she 
could produce the severed head of a male enemy. 
\ few misprints and errata should be put right in 
later edition, which is sure to be in demand: p. 13 
d 1 49, Philip of Macedon was not alive in 334 B.C., 
r Alexander the Great had succeeded him; p. 252 
in the Index, Mycenae is misspelt. Although the 
ythians did not possess (as far as we know) an 
1abet, those of them who were in close touch with 
Greeks had a coinage in gold, silver and copper, 
ndividualistic that it differs from all other Greek 
Binders and publishers today often spoil the 
t of a book and irritate readers by scattering 
S piecemeal through a volume. The author of 
Scythians has been fortunate, for her plates—all 
ugh quality—have been kept together so that 
can easily be found. 
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THE TIME OF THE FLEMINGS 
THE DUTCH IN BRAZIL, 1624-1654. By C. R. Bc 

327 pp. (Oxford University Press. 42s.) 

Ideas of establishing an ‘‘ Atlantic Communi y ” 
have occurred in the past to more than one ambit. jus 
nation. A glance at the modern map of the Amer 
and of Africa reveals evidence of the bridgeh: 
that were established on these continents by Euror 
Powers—bridgeheads that were for one reasor. 
another not developed as the original strategists 
hoped. Spanish Rio de Oro on the north Atla 
African coast is one such. Portuguese Angola 
the southern Atlantic African coast is another. 
Central America British Honduras and Briiis 
Guiana make two more. Beneath the modern n 
tracings of older ideas can still be seen: the Fre ich 
are still in Quebec, although they do not ow 
Quebec, and there is still a Dutch aristocracy in 
New York. In South America Surinam, or Dutc 
Guiana, still survives, but no trace now remain 
the vaster project the Dutch conceived in Brazil. 
In that great “time of the Flemings,” which 
the promotion of the United Provinces of the Fre 
Netherlands to the rank of a Power of Europe, it w 
the Dutch who broke the back of Iberian sea-pov 
during the first half of the seventeenth centu 
It was a capitalist venture of a high order, opera 
through two Chartered Companies, employing so 
of the toughest seamen in the world. The m 
effort was made in Asia, over which the Dutch East 
India Company threw a lasso whose fibres held till 
our own time; but they made also a bid at an Empire 
of the Atlantic, long before any Englishman could 
have assumed that it was his own country to which 
this trophy would ultimately fall. 

It is of this remarkable effort that Professor C. R. 
Boxer tells in his The Dutch in Brazil, 1624-1654: 
the first full account in English of this pioncer 
struggle for control in the New World. The two 
contestants, the Dutch and the Portuguese, were 
ill-assorted. The Dutch planned for themselves an 
Empire of commerce, cash and carry: Emporialism 
rather than Imperialism. Portugal’s Empire, though 
based on commerce also, saw itself as a projection 
of European civilization. Between these two ideas 
the clash for power took place and upset preconcep- 
tions on both sides. Neither commerce nor civiliza- 
tion made any very decisive impact on Brazil during 
the time Professor Boxer considers it, but the Dutch 
produced and were proud of their “‘ humanist prince 
in the new world,” John Maurice, under whom 
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sugar-plantation, based on a social foundation of 


slavery, first began to operate in the western hemi- 
sphere: an operation made the simpler in that the 
Dutch West India Company possessed power! 
forts and factories on the Guinea Coast of West 
Africa. 

Nevertheless, there were tasks too great even for 
the resources of Amsterdam and the Hague. A 
permanent settlement in Brazil proved to be one of 
them. Although sugar prospered, it did not yet 
dominate the account-books as did pepper from the 
Moluccas. Nor did the United Provinces ever get 
the time to develop an imperial civil government 
which might have constructed a close administrati 
and military framework into which could have be 
fitted all the motley warehouses, emporia, and entr 
pots that the capitalists had scattered broadca 
across the world. Portugal, under siege though s 
was and living a life of considerable desperation, d 4d 
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pos just such a government. At a pinch, there- 
fore .e found friends in Europe among the maritime 


Por who cared less for Portugal than they did 
for ir own commercial future, which would plainly 
be xaced by Dutch efficiency far more than ever 


it c id be by Iberian languor. 

h a wealth of detail, and writing out of a know- 
lede of this field that no other scholar in England 
can atch, Professor Boxer develops this story with 
vig. ©, acumen, and wit. The seventeenth century 
is th great watershed, in the history of all European 
cou ries: suppose fortune had turned another way 
for romwell, for Gustavus, for Louis XIV, for the 
amt.cions of the Dutch ? It might so easily have 
done so, for it does not appear from the diplomatic 


record that any one nation’s skilful diplomacy 
affecced these issues one way or the other. In the 
Dutch case, many forceful personalities emerged, 


but they were overborne in a flow of small events. 
In this book, then, the student of sea-power, of 
military exploit, of capitalist development, of oceanic 
commerce, of inter-racial and inter-religious rela- 
tions, and above all of simple ill-luck as a factor in 
history, will find a great deal to consider, and not a 
little to make him wise. 
A. P. THORNTON. 


THE DISSENTER OF MAGDALEN 


THE TROUBLE-MAKERS, DISSENT OVER FOREIGN POLICY, 
1792-1939. By A. J. P. Taylor, 207 pp. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 18s.) 

“The one continuous thing in British policy is 
not that it has been universally accepted but that 
there has always been disagreement, controversy 
about it.” Mr. Taylor is speaking of foreign policy, 
and his Ford Lectures, delivered last year, and here 
“reconstructed from memory complete with an 
occasional colloquialism and the snap endings,” 
offer a series of studies in the views taken by the 
opponents of British foreign policy from the age of 
Fox to the year of Munich. 

Dissent is Mr. Taylor’s word for the criticism of 
official orthodoxy. Orthodoxy always answers that 
the critics are ill-informed. Mr. Taylor believes that 
in the long run dissent is always right. It has taken 
many different forms. Sometimes it has been a matter 
of appeasement, which in the glossary of Dissent is 
respectable when preached by Fox in regard to 
Napoleon, and only becomes damnable in Neville 
Chamberlain’s mouth. Sometimes it is a matter of 
genially believing that foreign policy should not 
exist, and that its conduct by the politicians and 
diplomatists in power is simply a conspiracy to place 
obstacles in the way of the international amity that 
would otherwise naturally prevail. This is a view 
that even experience of international conferences 
never seems to eradicate among self-appointed 
Fricnds of Mankind. Sometimes the Dissenters 
have merely wished to switch alliances. To be pro- 
Tuck or pro-Russian, pro-French or pro-German, 
have all at various times been thought progressive 
att'‘udes. The depth of feeling in some Left-wing 
s in 1914, which detested alliance with Russian 
Tssrdom, admired the Kaiser’s Germany and dis- 
tru-ted France, has to be plumbed in Mr. Taylor’s 
paces to be believed. In general, these Lectures 
de-| with men who preferred to sway opinion rather 
then to direct affairs, and Mr. Taylor’s sympathies 
are evidently with them. Thus, he is admirable on 
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PHILIP CARAMAN’S 
new biography of 


Henry Morse 
Priest of the Plague 


Veronica Wedgwood, writing in Time 
and Tide, has this to say: ‘This is part of 
history we have a painful duty to know 
more about . . . I am grateful to Fr. 
Caraman for drawing this careful por- 
trait of a noble and too little known 
figure.’ 18s. 


The Road to Tyburn 


The Story of Jack Sheppard and the 
18th-Century Underworld 


CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 


‘It is London that really dominates Mr. 
Hibbert’s cautionary tale with its heart- 
less good humour, ferocious contrasts 
and unforgettable squalor.’—PETER 
VANSITTART, Observer 16s. net 


Nicholas Ridley 
J. G. RIDLEY 


‘The present biography of Ridley, in 
itself one of the best of the commemora- 
tive studies issued in celebration of the 
quarter-centenary of the Marian martyrs, 
answers the need for an up-to-date 
survey of his life and work.’—The 
Spectator 25s. 


Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel 
L. ZT ©. ROT 


Brunel was the greatest engineer of the 
nineteenth century, and one of the 
greatest engineering pioneers of all time. 
It is remarkable that this should be the 
first full biography of him to be pub- 
lished since 1870, and that much 
information on his life appears here for 
the first time. 25s. net 
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Fox, Cobden, Bright, but less than fair to Gladstone, 
whose ingenuity at adjusting his principles to the 
benefit of the Liberal party, and so bringing about his 
own frequent return to office, is a purely political 
quality that makes no appeal to the uncompromising 
Dissenter of Magdalen. 

As usual, Mr. Taylor’s writing abounds in 
crackling asides. ‘‘ The present enables us to under- 
stand the past, not the other way round.” ‘“ Thanks 
to Gladstone, we have Cyprus round our necks to 
this day.” ‘“‘ Hidden in every Dissenter is a Fifth 
Monarchy man, struggling to get out.”” But some of 
the “snap endings ” and beginnings, however they 
may have snapped in the lecture room, look sadly 
limp in print. And Rosebery on page 69 has un- 
accountably taken a step up in the peerage. 


ALAN Hopce. 





Dr. Richard Pares has written an illuminating 
new pamphlet on Limited Monarchy in the Eighteenth 
Century for the Historical Association (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 28 pp., 2s. 6d.).. The Association's 
“Aids for Teachers” Series includes a fresh 
examination of the legend of The Hungry Forties 
by Dr. W. H. Chaloner (12 pp., Routledge, 2s.). 
On this subject, see also Friedrich Engels and the 
England of the 1840’s by W. O. Henderson and 
W. H. Chaloner, History Today, July 1956. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


HOMER AND MYCENAE I AND II, by L. R. Palmer. 
C. M. Bowra: Heroic Poetry, 1952; M. I. Finley: 
The World of Odysseus, 1956; G. Glotz: Ancient 
Greece at Work, 1926; G. Murray: The Rise of the 
Greek Epic, 1924; H. L. Lorimer: Homer and the 
Monuments, 1950; M. P. Nilsson: Homer and 


- Mycenae, 1933; and The Mycenaean Origin of Greek 


Mythology, 1932; L. R. Palmer: Achaeans and Indo 
Europeans; M. Ventris and J. Chadwick: Documents 
in Mycenaean Greek, 1956. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE POPULAR PRESS, by H. J. 
Perkin. For the literacy of the working class in the 
early nineteenth century, see R. K. Webb, The 
British Working Class Reader, 1790-1848 (1955) and 
A. Aspinall, Politics and the Press, 1780-1850 (1949). 
Relevant educational statistics, taken mainly from 
official returns, will be found in G. Balfour, Educa- 
tional Systems of Great Britain and Ireland (1903), 
E. Baines, Education Best Promoted by Perfect 
Freedom (1854), and the Educational Census of 
England and Wales, 1851. The best source for 
statistics of newspaper circulations is A. P. Wads- 
worth, Newspaper Circulations, 1800-1954 (Man- 
chester Statistical Society, 1955). The most recent 
general history of the press is Harold Herd, The 
March of Fournalism (1952). On the modern press 
see P.E.P., Balance Sheet of the Press and Ownership 
of the Press (Planning, xxi, nos. 384 and 388, 1955), 
and Francis Williams, Dangerous Estate (1957); the 
last, published since this article was written, takes a 
view of the “‘ Harmsworth revolution ”’ similar to 
that expressed here. The best sources for the street- 
literature are the ballads and broadsheets themselves, 
in the British Museum, the Manchester Central 
Reference Library, and many libraries; anthologies 
include John Ashton, Modern Street Ballads (1888) 
and W. Henderson, Victorian Street Ballads (1937). 
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CARDINAL MAZARIN, by J. H. M. Salmon. Mémoires 
of Pierre Lenet, Mile. de Montpensier, Mathieu 
Molé, Mme. de Motteville, Cardinal de Retz, Omer 
Talon; Mazarin: Lettres, 1836 and 1872-1906; 
Arvéde Barine: Louis XIV et la Grande Mademoiselle, 
1905; L. Batiffol: Le Cardinal de Retz, 1927; M. 
Boulanger: Mazarin, soutien de I’état, 1929; A. 
Chéruel: Histoire de France pendant la minorité de 
Louis XIV, 1879, Histoire de France sous le ministére 
de Mazarin, 1882; H. Courteault: La Fronde a Paris, 
1930; P. R. Doolin: The Fronde, 1935; G. Lacour- 


‘ Gayet: L’éducation politique de Louis XIV, 1898; 


L. Madelin: La Fronde, 1931; C. Moreau (editor): 
Choix de mazarinades; Le Comte de Saint-Aulaire: 
Mazarin, 1946; Le Comte de Sainte-Aulaire: 
Histoire de la Fronde, 1827; 


W. J. BRYAN, by George Woodcock. Bryan left a 
considerable number of volumes of writings, most of 
them journalistic and ephemeral. His Memoirs, 
published in Philadelphia in 1925, after his death, 
are interesting but excessively apologetic. His 
Speeches (London, 1909) contain his principal 
orations up to and including the 1908 Presidential 
campaign, and other speeches are contained in 
Heart to Heart Appeals (New York, 1917). His views 
on religion are expressed in In His Image (New York, 
1922), and a useful digest of both sides of the Scopes 
trial is contained in Bryan and Darrow at Dayton, 
edited by Leslie H. Allen (New York, 1925). Bio- 
graphies of Bryan include: M. R. Werner: Bryan, 
New York, 1929; Wayne C. Williams: William 
Jennings Bryan, New York, 1936; Paxton Hibben: 
The Peerless Leader, New York, 1929. The last is in 
every respect the best. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


S. H. F. JOHNSTON. Senior Lecturer in History, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Formerly 
Assistant Editor of History. Author of British 
Soldiers (1946) and History of the Cameronians, 
1689-1910 (to be published this year). 


T. H. MCGUFFIE. Sometime Simon Research Fellow, 
University of Manchester. Editor of the Journal of 
the Society for Army Historical Research. 


L. R. PALMER. Professor of Comparative Philology, 
Oxford. Fellow of Worcester College. Author of 


Introduction of Modern Linguistics, 1936; A Grammar 
of the Post-Ptolemaic Papyri, vol. I, 1945; The Latin 
Language, 1954. 



















a new guide book and history 


Journey into Roman Britain 

G. M. DURANT 

‘Here we can, with the author, travel hopefully 
and pleasurably into our Roman past; she con- 
ducts us to existing sites in town or country, 
giving the setting of these places as we are likely 
to find them today . . . and illuminates the 
period with imagination.’—TIMES EDUC. SUPP. 

Fully illustrated. 20s. net 
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This building flew up — 
at 20,000 sq. ft. a month! 


This huilding — 100.000 sq. ft. of it— was completed in 
5 months from contract to occupation. On another 
building, the largest warehouse in Europe covering an 
area of over } of a million sq. ft. the delivery and erection 
of steelwork was completed in less than 14 months. 
Either may well be a record, but what matters is how it 
was done. 

The technique was originated and developed by Tube 
Investments engineers. It involves the use of pre- 
fabricated arches manufactured from cold formed steel 
sections with a strength/weight ratio so high that it 
saves as much as 40% on steel. All components are built 
on precision jigs so that erection can be carried out by 
relatively unskilled labour without special equipment. 

This new constructional principle is widely used by 
TI, not only in buildings, but also inthe fabrication of 
bus, coach and railcar bodies and has exceptional possi- 
bilities throughout industry asa whole. It typifies ways 
in which TI companies are adding to the new products 
and processes which the country needs to pay its way. 
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For Sale. History Today complete from inception. 
What offers ? Box No. 890. 


For Sale. History Today. All issues from June 
1953 to Feb. 1957 in good condition. Offers to A. F. 
Butterworth, New College School, Oxford. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 











RESIDENTIAL COURSES 
at Preston Montford, near Shrewsbury 
Romano-British Archaeology — Excavation 
Techniques: June 29th to July 13th (Elementary); 
July 20th to Aug. 3rd (Intermediate); Aug. roth to 
24th (Advanced). 
Canal and Railway History: July 13th to 2oth. 
The Smaller English House: a School in the 
study and recording of traditional buildings, 
Aug. 3rd to roth. 
The Solid Geology of Shropshire: Aug. 24th 
to 31st. 
Fees: One-week courses, £8 8s. od.; Two-week 
courses, {15 15s. od. 
Details from Director of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham 3 


HISTORIC HOUSES 


History Today can be studied at Gorhambury, 
21 miles from St. Albans. Pictures, books and other 
possessions of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor, 
whose home it was. Oldest English Pile Carpet 
(1570). Collection of Grimston Family Portraits, 
.ae longest series in Britain from one family. Open 
Thursdays, May to September, daily during 
August, 2-6 p.m. (Sundays excepted.) Admission 
2/6. Children 1/-. Telephone: Secretary (Mrs. King) 
Markyate 356. 


Hazlewood Castle, Tadcaster. Open daily 10-6. 
CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. 
Specimen, bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt. 
Portland Street, London, W.r1. 


Coins, Medals, Orders, etc. Why not collect these 
fascinating contemporary documents ? Monthly 
circular with lists and articles, tos. p.a. Spink & Son 
Ltd., 5, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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